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Ney-Oro Casting Golds 


READY REFERENCE 


For detailed data see the Ney-Oro Blue Book, which contains 
a vast amount of authoritative information on Casting, Soldering, 
etc. Free on request. 


Pure color NEY-ORO at 19450 
DARK GoLDCoLor NEY=-ORO ‘‘D’’ Metts ar 1945° F. 


For gold inlays and other individual tooth restorations 
not intended to resist heavy stress. Produce castings with 
better marginal adaptation, greater surface density and re- 
sistance to flow and abrasion than pure gold. These alloys 
are similar in all properties except color, as indicated above. 


DARK GOLD color NEY-ORO ‘‘B’’ MELts ar 1900° F. 
DARK GOLD color NEY-ORO ‘‘C’’ ME ts art 1800° F. 


These alloys are especially adapted for inlays, three- 
quarter crowns and other individual tooth restorations which 
are to withstand severe stress, and bridgework, saddles, 
partial plates, etc., requiring a high degree of strength and 
stiffness. They are identical in all properties except melt- 
ing point. 


DARK GOLD NEY-ORO ‘‘P”’’ Metts aT 1725° F. 


This alloy is similar to ““B” and “C” in all properties 
except melting point, which is sufficiently lower for large 
quantities to be melted with the gas and air b!ow-pipe, and 


is admirably adapted for full and partial denture casting. 


PLATINUM coLOR NEY-~ORO ‘‘E’’ Metts ar 1960° F. 
PLATINUM COLOR NEY-ORO ‘‘F’’’ ME cts aT 1835° F. 


These alloys were developed especially for cast clasps and 
other types of cast attachments, lingual and palatal bars, 
and other purposes demanding castings of small bulk but 
the highest possible degree of strength and resiliency. They 
are identical in all properties except melting point. 


DARK GOLD cocor NEY-ORO ‘‘G’’ MELTS aT 1750° F. 
This new alloy possesses all the essential properties of 


“E” and “F,” but is lower in melting point so it may be 
readily melted with the gas and air blow-pipe, and will be 
found desirable in cases which require an alloy possessing 
the properties of “E” or “F,” but of gold rather than 
platinum color. 
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Under the Whispering Pines 


By Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S., Ottawa, Canada 


It was September, one of our 
loveliest months in Canada. The 
other members of the family were 
scattered in various places, and 
Mrs. Mac and myself were lett 
alone at Glen Logan. 

It occurred to us that we might 
as well get out on a little jaunt 
of our own, so after due considera- 
tion we chose Chatfey’s Locks, a 
point on the Rideau System, some 
ninety miles from Ottawa. What 
clinched the choice was that some 
friends of ours from Smiths Falls 
were to be there with their com- 
fortable little cruiser. 

One fine morning we got busy 
with our preparations. The old 
lus was looked over, filled up as 
to gas and oil and loaded with the 
necessary outfit for a ten days’ 
trip. 

When the said bus was loaded 
it looked like a gypsy wagon. 
Into the tonneau were packed two 
sleeping bags, two camp chairs, a 
small tent, fishing tackle, a frying 
pan, the necessary kettles, dishes 
and cutlery, together with a lan- 
tern, an axe and the other stuff 
that a camper needs. The tent- 


poles were lashed alongside, and 
two suit cases containing the mini- 
mum of clothing were lashed to the 
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running boards. The rear side- 
curtains were put on to keep out 
some of the dust and to hide some- 
what the heterogeneous load. 

As to clothing, I find the khaki 
outfit most serviceable; shirt, 
trousers, sweater, and a Duxbac 
canvas shooting coat, which is 
waterproof and has pockets galore. 
lor footwear, a pair of strong 
boots known as “Scouts,” a pair of 
running and plenty of 
medium-weight woolen socks. Du- 
plicate shirts and trousers are 
necessary, because one can never 
be absolutely sure about the 
weather. .\ wetting occasionally is 


shoes 


always a part of the program. 

As to Mrs. Mac’s outfit I feel 
that I shall never star as a society 
reporter. I shall say that it was 
serviceable and let it go at that. 
After luncheon we set out, fol- 
lowing the south shore road to 
Manotick where we crossed over 
and kept the north side to Merrick- 
ville, where we crossed again fol- 
lowing the detour around the 
drowned lands, arriving in Smiths 
Falls about five o’clock. We took 
it easy, enjoying every mile. The 
roads were fair and it was blue 
bird weather. 

Here we enjoyed the hospitality 
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of our friend’s home, and learned 
that Grant and his mother were 
on board the ‘Gyas” somewhere 
around Chattey’s. 


The Night Camp 


Next morning we set out again, 
very leisurely, the road skirting 
mostly the shores of the Rideau 
Lakes which begin a few miles be- 
yond Smiths Falls. The Septem- 
ber landscape was very beautiful 
with wood and field and frequent 
vistas of sparkling lake dotted with 
rocky-shored, tree-clad islands. 

At one of these scenic points we 
stopped and had luncheon. 
Through the wooded stretches we - 
saw chipmunks and red squirrels 
scampering along the fences, and 
occasionally a black squirrel or a 
partridge. Here and there a hawk 
would be seen circling and several 
flocks of duck crossed over evi- 
dently disturbed by some hunter. 
Karly in the afternoon we made 
Chatfey's, 

Our friends were not there, so 
we ran back a few miles then at 
a right angle a short distance to 
the Little Isthmus where we made 
our first camp. The Isthmus is so 
only in name as a channel has been 
blasted through to connect Clear 


and Indian Lakes. 
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After getting the tent up and 
the camp in order we had a real 
meal of bacon and eggs, bread and 
butter and jam, assisted materially 
by plenty of tea, and for myself a 
smoke, 

Before dark the “Gyas” arrived 
and we had goodly company 
around our fire. Besides this the 
dredger “Tay” was working in the 
cut which relieved the place of any 
lonesomeness. 

Next morning after a breakfasi 
which was a duplicate of the eve- 
ning meal except that coffee re- 
placed tea, we loaded wp and ran 
back to Chatfey’s. 

The Rideau Canal System ex- 
tends from Ottawa to Kingston. 
Ottawa is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Ottawa River, while 
Kingston is on the St. Lawrence 
River, which is the great water- 
way to the Great Lakes. Kingston 
is at the foot of Lake Ontario, 
which is the first of these great 
inland seas. 


Just a few.—Mrs. Mac and Joe 


From Ottawa to Kingston is 
about one hundred and_ thirty 
miles, and Chatfey’s Locks is about 
ninety miles from the Ottawa end. 
At each lock or locks there is a 
Canal Reserve, usually called 
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Ordnance Land. Here the govern-~ 


ment endeavors to establish what 
may be called public parks where 
the people may camp as they see 
fit. Yachts can tie up at the public 
docks and campers can get permis- 
sioh from the lockmasters to settle 
down for any time they please. 

Of course, there are certain 
rules regarding garbage and camp 
fires to be observed, but that need 
not deter any decent people. 
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kettles. They are of different 
lengths to suit different kettles. 

I have one appliance of which 
I am very proud. It is a piece of 
half-inch iron with a hook on one 
end and a loop on the other. It is 
about eighteen inches long. I am 
told that its original use was in a 
butcher shop to pull pickled pork 
out of the brine. For me, it serves 
to take a hot kettle off the hooks 
and to act as a poker for the fire. 


Under the Whispering Pines at Chaffey’s Locks 


We interviewed Mr. Fleming, 
the lockmaster, one of nature’s 
gentlemen, and he indicated a spot 
across from the lock and amongst 
the pines. Here we parked the car 
and put our simple camp in order. 

There are rough stone fireplaces 
which need little to convert them 
to individual needs. There is a 
little thingamagig which T carry 
with me, It is a piece of quarter 
inch gas pipe about four feet long. 
| mount this over the fireplace on 
two crotched sticks. Then I have : 
half dozen S hooks made out of 
telegraph wire to hold the pots and 


I have been told that it might be 
used to beat up the wife. You 
may take me as a sort of spineless 
individual, but I have never had 
the heart to try it. 

By lunch time we had things in 
good shape, including a supply of 
dry wood, which was stored under 
the car. It is always well in fair 
weather to prepare for the other 
kind, for nothing is worse for one’s 
moral nature than trying to cook 
with soggy wood. 

When camping, meals are not 
the mere incidental things that 
they so frequently are in town. 
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They assume an importance in pro-@ cuss. Along about four o’clock we 


portion to the razor-edge appetite 
awaiting them. We got some high- 
test milk and real butter from the 
miller’s lady, with whom we 
arranged for a regular supply. We 
got some fresh greenstutf from the 
store and opened up a small tin of 
Fray Bentos, vulgarly known as 
“bully beef.” 

Sitting under the pines, fanned 
by a gentle breeze and with the 
music of rippling water in our ears 
we could laugh at the stiff arti- 
ficiality of a Ritz or a Chateau, 
where often the only real sign of 
appetite is the tip-lnmger in the 
eves of the waiter. 


Friend A. J.’s Morning Work 


We are not big eaters, but we 
made a fair job of it, then we 
cleaned up and simply relaxed. 
That is what the professional man 
needs beyond all other things—the 
opportunity to get beyond the reach 
of telephone bells, appointments 
and other people’s troubles. 

Just to lie around and not give 
a damn whether school keeps or 
not. For some three hours we 
merely lived and breathed and let 
the restfulness and the beauty of 
things soak in. That is a long rest 
for me, who am mostly an active 


got to thinking about how nice a 
couple of fresh bass would smell 
about breakfast time on the mor- 
row, so we got out the rod. Mrs. 
Mac does not fish, but she is great- 
ly interested in the processes per- 
taining thereto. 

Below the mill is a bit of cur- 
rent and a big pine which has 
fallen outboard, forming a great 
snag. One can cast from the shore 
if careful to avoid getting caught 
on the sunken branches. I[ have 
lost. several hooks there which is 
part of the game. Either a min- 
now or a frog is good bait here. 

Bait-casting, like trapshooting 
and golf, has to be learned. The 
old wheeze about the ragged, inno- 
cent country boy, the rough pole 
and the big string of fish looks well 
in a comic supplement but, like 
two per cent beer it lacks authority. 

Even the old-time country boy 
has disappeared in these parts. 
Ilis modern representative is like- 
ly to have more than a speaking 
acquaintance with a good car or 
fast motorboat. Likewise, his fish- 
ing outfit is modern and his tech- 
nique rather good. 

The first few casts failed to 
raise a fin; then one chap took a 
try and missed the minnow, like- 
wise the hook. He got another 
chance, took it and I took him. 
Oh, well, about two or two and a 
half! Within the half hour a 
couple more were added to the 
catch and, not being game hogs, we 
called it a day. These-were smaller 
but none the less desirable speci- 
mens of the bass family. 
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Next came the scaling and clean- 
ing, which at the best is a gooey 
job. I used a piece of board, an 
old-fashioned steel-tined fork, a 
scaler that resembles a curry comb 
in reduced circumstances, and a 
sharp hunting knife with a good 
point. 

The fish is laid on the board, 
tail in. The fork is jabbed 
through the tail into the board 
which holds against slipping, then 
go ahead with the scaler and the 
knife. Details of the dissection are 
unnecessary. by the way, I al- 
ways kill my fish promptly either 
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In some localities the fish have a 
weedy taste and it is well to know 
that the use of olive oil in the 
cooking will remove it. Our usual 
daily routine was to fish for a 
couple of hours after breakfast, 
and then from about four until tea 
time. 

We kept the bigger ones, care- 
fully returning the smaller to the 
water with as little injury as pos- 
sible. One good point about bass 
is, that having a gristley, practi- 
cally toothless mouth, he suffers 
little injury from being hooked. 
Pike usnally suffer more lacera- 


The Old Mill at Chaffey’s Locks 


hy a sharp blow on the head or 
a thrust of the knife behind where 
the ears ought to be, severing the 
spine. ‘This is more humane than 
allowing it to slowly air-drown. 

A little salt helps to harden the 
fish, which should be put away in 
the coolest possible place until 
wanted. Next morning those fish 
were prime and little was left for 
the sparrows. A dash of olive oil 
in the fat brings out the flavor. 


tion and are less likely to survive 
the injury. 

There were always people 
around who were glad to use any 
surplus beyond our own consump- 
tion. Being Bluenose born, I can 
stand a lot of fish dict, but Mrs. 
Mac requires an occasional change 
of menu. For variety, one day we 
drove seven miles to the village 
of Elgin and did some shopping. 
Elgin is a thriving village with 
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several good stores and a large 
cheese-making industry. Here we 
ran across what they call whey 
butter. It is pretty good while 
fresh, but does not equal the regu- 
lar article. On another day we 
ran the “Gyas” to Benson Lake 
and had a real shore dinner on 
Ratferty’s Point. A shore dinner 
is the crowning joy of a fisher- 
man’s existence. 

After the morning’s sport the 
appetite is truly Waltonian. The 
fire is built on some shady place 
ashore and the kettle set. Then the 
tish are prepared for frying and 
the potatoes for boiling. While 
the cook is busy the others get out 
the simple array of dishes. When 
all is ready each picks out what 
ippears to be most comfortable in 
the way of a bit of sward, a fallen 
log or the soft side of a flat rock. 
Tish done to a turn, mealy pota- 
toes bursting from their jackets, 
good bread and butter, jam of some 
sort and tea make a meal that can- 
not be beaten under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

Afterwards, the pipe with the 
faint flavor of wood-smoke filtering 
through. Overhead, the blue sky; 
all around the beauty of Nature in 
its summer splendor; within, con- 
tentment. One can hear the Pipes 
of Pan and give thanks to what- 
ever sylvan gods there be for their 
good gifts. 

On another day, Grant and I 
took the skiff through the lock into 
Lake Opinicon which we followed 
some four or five miles to the head 
where we worked about a mile up 
a little creek with just enough 
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water, and no more, to a portage 
where we carried for a few dozen 
yards and got onto Hart Lake, 
which is about thirty feet higher 
in level than Opinicon. We fished 
here with some success, had a light 
lunch and started for home about 
four. 

Then came our first storm of 
wind and rain. It rained in tor 
rents and blew great guns making 
the passage of the open part of the 


Hart Lake, Ontario 


lake no snap. Several times we ex: 
pected to be swamped, for the skiff 
was exceptionally low-sided. It 
was a well-soaked pair and a half 
filled boat that reached the lock 
about dark, but a change into dry 
togs and a good supper made the 
whole thing appear as a pleasant 
incident. So went the happy days 
until the morning of the tenth, on 
which we were due to leave. 
Sometime in the night it had 
started to rain and when we awoke 
it was making a job of it. I got 
out and achieved a breakfast which 
we ate in the tent. Things had to 
be packed as dry as_ possible, so 
we left this to do until the last. 
The memory of striking the tent 
and packing it under the down- 
pour will long remain a memory 
with me. Once in the car, with 
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the curtains set, things got better 
and we started at eleven for our 
ninety-mile drive. Somewhere 
about Crosby, in the driving wind 
and rain, we missed the proper 
turn and did many miles not down 
on the schedule. Anyway, we 
passed through places of which we 
had no previous knowledge, in- 
cluding Plum Hollow, which T had 
always thought to be a_ fictitious 
place dear to the hearts of novelists 
who depict the rural. 

Around noon we reached a vil- 
lage called Toledo and found our- 
selves. We dined well at the little 
village hotel and I got into dry 
clothes. From here the road was 


familiar but uncommonly wet. At 
times we submarined the hollows 
with water nearly to the hubs. The 
worst was some four miles of blue 
clay with continual danger of tak- 
ing to the ditch. Ye Gods! it was 
slippery. Fortunately, a heavy rig 
had passed enabling us to hold the 
ruts. 

At nine P, M. we reached Glen 
Logan, tired and hungry, but 
happy. The good old engine never 
missed a beat on the whole way 
and the gods must have had the 
tires in especial keeping. 

Here endeth the account of one 
of the best holidays in our 
memory. 


Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue but moody 
and dull melancholy, kinsman lo grim and comfortless 
despair; and at their heels a huge infectious troop of 
pale distemperatures and foes to life. 


—NShakespeare. 
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Brother Bill's 
Letters 


My Dear Nephew: 


I guess you are right when you 
say that the weather is too warm 
for serious letters, and that it 
would be well to postpone further 
discussions of office procedure un- 
til a cooler season. You make me 
doubly willing when you write that 
the steps you have taken in oftice 
reorganization have already in- 
spired you with an urge to get 
away for a while from everything 
connected with the office and have 
once more:a real carefree vacation 
with the family. 

If I were sure you would do it, 
I wouldn’t write this, but your 
very next sentence shows that you 
are held back from resolve by the 
thought of how much money you 
may miss while the office is closed 
and all that you will have to spend. 
Your letter is a modern example 


of a few lines by a great man to 
the effect that 
the native hue of resolu- 
tion 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and 
moment 
With this regard their current 
turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 


Because I want to nurse thiat 
feeble ambition of yours for recre- 
ation into action, I shall write you 
now a letter which I should have 
had to write you later, when it 
might not have been so persuasive. 
I want you to consider briefly some 
physical essentials to the achieve- 
ment of success in practice. 

You have never told me the age 
of the dentist in your mental movie 
of success, but it is natural that 
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you should picture him as of about 
your own age. Put out of mind 
all that we have said about his 
mental characteristics, run the 
film slowly and study his physical 
condition. You will note, first of 
all, that he is not “old for his 
years.” He does his work without 
undue fatigue; his manner is 
pleasant, even in the late after- 
noon; his mind is keen; and he 
still feels the stimulus of aspira- 


“He may be old and little, but he's 
game.” 
tion. It would never occur to you 
to make him otherwise in a pic- 
tue of success. These are charac- 
teristics of good health, or at least 
they find easier and more constant 
expression in the healthy man than 
in any other. 

Now project your picture twenty 
vears into the future. The dentist 
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earlier years, but his mind is still 
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is not quite so vigorous as in the 


keen, it still looks forward; and 
his manner is still pleasant. No 
success picture can be made with 
a dentist who is half sick, who is 
crabbed and whose mind has 
closed in at the top. He may have 
passed his physical maximum and 
be going down the hill, but you 
feel that he is being forced down, 
fighting with a smile and yielding 
only slowly. He may be old and 
little but he’s game. And his eve 
seems to say that though his body 
mav fail, his mind is immortal and 
always voung. 

How does this dentist of the pic- 
ture correspond with the average 
of our men in real life? 


T have never seen, anv authorita- 
tive figures regarding health and 
length of life of dentists, but some 
of the insurance actuaries classify 
the occupation of dentistry as ten 
ner cent less favorable to life and 
health than what thev call a “nor- 
mal occupation.” Dentistry does 
not produce first-class insurance 
“risks.” There is an impression 
that dentists live, on the average. 
fifteen vears less than phvsicians 
who are out of doors more. That 
means that the dentist who would 
maintain health and_ efficiency 
must use a little more than aver- 
age care to offset the extra hazard 
of his occupation bv relaxation 
and play. 

Let us come at this from an- 
other angle. TLevel-headed scien- 
tists are telling us that the normal 
length of human life should be 
about one hundred and twenty 
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years; that about thirty years 
should be spent in preparation for 
the life work, about seventy years 
in its. execution and that twenty 
years, on the average, should re- 
main in which to play golf, grow 


old and die. 


“At the age of 100, he should have 
20 years in which to play golf, grow 
old, and die.” 

How does this compare with the 
facts as recorded for all people, in- 
cluding dentists? The average 
length of life is now about fifty- 
one years, and it has only recently 
been lengthened to that. We die 
when we should be only well 
started on our life work and when 
we should have, under ideal con- 
ditions, half a century of achieve- 
ment ahead of us. 
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The scientists tell us much more 
than merely the possible length of 
life. They add that the period of 
good health should be practically 
coincident, with the life, that we 
should not be seriously ill and that 
comfort and vigor should) mark 
our days. This is in striking con- 
trast with the records which show 
that our period of good health is 
now, on the average, from the ages 
of eighteen to forty-two, and that 
of the remaining nine years we 
can say, with the Psalmist, “We 
have no pleasure in them,” because 
of physical illnesses, or “drag- 
along” half-illnesses. 

What do the scientists tell us 
of the method by which we may 
lengthen our days and prolong our 
“pep?” Their prescription is easy 
to give but difficult to put into ef- 
fect. They say that all we need 
to do is to avoid the intake or cre- 
ation of more poisons than the 
body can eliminate and to elimi- 
nate the poisons unavoidably taken 
in or created. 

They do more than tell us. They 
show by experimental work with 
organisms of considerable com- 
plexity that life and vigor can be 
prolonged through several times 
the usual period. In the case of 
the fruit fly, they have lengthened 
life to nine hundred times the 
usual period. Angle-worms have 
been kept healthy to the age of ten 
years. Other experiments support 
the principle of their statements. 

Human lives with an authentic 
duration closely approaching a 
century are increasing in number 
and probably will be common in a 
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generation or two. As I recall the 
story of those whom I know that 
are very old, recognize two 
things: they have been careful 
about. the intake or creation of 
poisons, and efficient in their elimi- 
nation, You can tell that by their 
complexions and appearance. 

How does your physical condi- 
tion compare with that of the den- 
tist in your mental film? You 
have been long enough in practice 
to realize that your dreams of 
mental affluence through the prac- 
tice of dentistry were not coming 
true. To meet your needs and ac- 
cumulate a competency, you length- 
ened your working hours and 
when this remedy no longer suf- 
ficed, you appeared to be up 
against a blind wall. 

In spite of the work and worry, 
no serious harm has been done to 
your physical organism, and your 
condition is better than that of 
thousands of men of vour own age. 
This is due far more to your in- 
heritance than to your intelligence. 


Oh, yes, I know you take vaca- 
tions. I remember the one you 
took at our house. For the first 
few days, while vou were too tired 
to do anything else, you rested. 
About the beginning of ihe second 
week you began to say that you 
ought to be back at the office. Then 
vou thought and talked ebout all 
the money you were losing by be- 
ing away. Soon you began to harp 
upon the cases waiting for you to 
take care of them. At the end of 
two weeks nothing could have kept 
you away longer from your tread- 
mill, 
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“Soon you began to harp upon the 
money you were losing.” 


If a short rest like that made 
you eat as you did the last Sunday 
you were with us, it is probably 
better for you to stay at home and 
work than to take a vacation. Be 
cause of some unpleasant experi- 
ences of my own, I had been com- 
pelled to study the diet question. 
You may remember joking about 
what I ate and saying that you 
didn’t see why a man who ate like 
that should be permitted to eat at 
all. So I paid particular atten- 
tion to vour dinner. It showed 
that vou were far less tired out 
from work than vou were pois- 
oned out from food and faulty 
elimination. And this is probably 
your condition now. 


Your dinner that day consisted 
of a generous portion of chicken, 
a large helping of potato, some 
dressing made mostly of bread, 
two slices of white bread, a cup of 
coffee with two spoonfuls of sugar 
and a sweet dessert. You salted 
and peppered the potato liberally. 
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And you ate as if seventeen pa- 
tients, each with a thousand dollars 
in his hand, were demanding your 
instant attention. 

Your conduct during the after- 
noon was what might have been 
expected. From about an hour 
after dinner until bedtime you 
were practically dead to the world, 
put out of action by the poisons 
you had generated, even though 
you were strong enough for the 


“—until bedtime you were dead to the 
world.” 


effects not to appear as acute in 
digestion. Some day you may be 
unable to follow that course with- 
out discomfort, which will make 
you glad to correct it. 


I’m not going to pose as a food 
expert, but I’m going to drop just 
a hint or two which the experts 
have given me and experience has 
confirmed, so that, at home or on 
vacation, you may build up your 
health rather than break it down. 
The man who would put them into 
effect before his system began to 
break from wrong eating could do 
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a nearly incredible amount of 
work for many years. 


It isn’t quite so important how 
much you eat as how you combine 
food elements and how well you 
chew. (Incidentally, this is im- 
portant as an argument wliy pa- 
tients should maintain their mas- 
ticating efficiency.) You ate too 
much that Sunday but, far worse, 
you made food combinations which 
prevented proper digestion and in- 
sured fermentation. Proteids OR 
carbohydrates, taken singly, digest 
well. 
carbohydrates go well together. 
But a strong proteid (chicken) and 
a strong carbohydrate (potato and 
bread), when taken together, delay 
digestion until fermentation sets 
in. And fermentation means 
poison, some of which is unavoid- 
ably absorbed. The amount of 
sugar you took in was practically 
indigestible. A moderate helping 
of chicken with a lettuce salad and 
a baked apple, the meal you joshed 
about, would have been better. You 
were too badly poisoned to take 
any exercise, except dozing on the 
porch, but I played eighteen holes 


Strong proteids and weak 


“Exercise cannot be taken in an auto, 
even if it is a flivver.” 
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“Don't take the Office with you.” 


of golf without anything more 
than pleasant fatigue. 

If a vacation means to you only 
a feeding time, don’t take it! Stay 
at home, eat less, chew it more and 
be better off physically. But a 
vacation ought to mean just the op- 
posite. You are to take recreation 
for purposes of re-creation. And 
that means not only a minimum in- 
take of self-generated toxins but 
the elimination of toxins unavoid- 
ably stored up in the days of office 
work. 

Your physiology will tell you 
that you have three great eliminat- 
ing organs, lungs, skin and kidneys. 
They function very incompletely 
under office conditions. That’s 
probably why the death rate of 
dentists is above normal. Moder- 
ate exercise in the open air, golf- 
ing, photographing, fishing, all of 
which are valuable principally for 
the walking they require, induce 
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activity which, with a proper diet, 
can be made to eliminate enough 
poisons to keep one along in pretty 
good health. But every once in a 
while one needs a longer rest and 
a real “housecleaning” and reoxi- 
dation to permit the return of 
health and vigor. The exercise 
necessary to this can not be taken 
by riding in an automobile, even 
if it is a “flivver.” 

The length of a vacation should 
be determined by the time re- 
quired to burn out the suspended 
poisons and re-establish vigor, not 
merely by the return of good feel- 
ing, which is only an early sign. 
It usually takes about as long after 
one feels well to get well as it did 
to get to where one feels well. 


Of course, you will miss some 
money while you are away, but a 
properly-taken vacation may en- 
able you to easily make up in 
February what you missed in Au- 
gust. Observation covering a good 


“Tf a dentist could be caught young.” 
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many years seems to show that a 
dentist should not be in his oftice 
more than two thousand hours per 
year and that dentists who put that 
two thousand hours into ten months 
do more work in their lives than 
those who string it out over twelve 
months. 

Decide in advance what you can 
afford to spend and what you can 
do with it. Don’t take the office 
with you. Dismiss from your 
mind the anxiety of Mrs. A, B and 
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for your unrivalled services. 
Half of their impatience is in your 
mind and the remainder may be in 
their talk. Probably they will 
keep vou waiting six months after 
you return. 

In any intelligent scheme of of- 
fice organization or service selling, 
sound physical health on the part 
of the dentist is an essential. That 
means one or more properly taken 
vacations a year. One of the most 
successful dentists T know was out 
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“Take those two dandy kiddies. Before you realize it they will be old enough 
to be taking vacations with somebody else.” 
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of his office one hundred and 
thirty-three days last year. That 


“means that he had for himself 


fifty-two Sundays, twelve legal 
holidays, Saturday and Wednes- 
day afternoons all summer and 
forty-three days’ vacation. But he 
made every hour in the office 
count. On the days he was in the 
office, only about forty-five minutes 
per day, on the average, were not 
directly income-producing and they 
were necessary for office adminis- 
tration. If I could get his health 
by buying you that sedan you’re 
se crazy about, I’d gladly do it and 
think it cheap. 

I believe that if dentists could 
be caught young and given proper 
physical control, including diet 
and recreation, and taught efficient 
office administration, they would. 
with perfect comfort, double the 
number of income hours now aver- 
aged by dentists without such con- 
trol and organization and earn 
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greater remuneration for each 
hour. They would render a much 
higher average quality of service 
and be among the most valuable 
educators of their communities. 

And that would make dentistry 
a pretty nearly ideal occupation 
for the high type of men it ought 
to attract. 

So, if you have really set your 
face toward the organization of the 
office to produce desirable results, 
remember that most of the things 
you are to reorganize are in your- 
self and that they will require you 
to be at vour best. 

Take those two dandy kiddies 
and have your vacation. Before 
you realize it they will be old 
enough to be thinking of taking 
their vacations with somebody else. 

Don’t be gone less than a month. 
Make it longer if vou can, and I 
promise not to bother vou again 
until IT get back, about October. 


The great men among the ancients understood how to 
reconcile recreation with affairs of state, and thought a 
no lessening of their dignity to consider one a comple- 


ment of the other. 
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A Dentist There Was 


By Al. Croonquist, 


While making a_ professional 
call upon my friend, Dr. Sweeney, 
he handed me the Denrat 
saying, “Read the Editor’s Cor- 
ner.” This done, I suggested to 
the Doctor that he write a story, 
but the only response was, “You 
tell ’em, Al, you’ve been official 
guide and packer to many parties 
of professional men.” 

So it was this way. I had just 
come in from a pack-trip to the 
glacier country, and went up to 
call on Doctor. He was sitting at 
his desk, slitting open the noon 
mail and putting the inclosed 
checks into the cash drawer, with 


Returning from the Glaciers 


Red Lodge, Montana 


the easy, sure movement of long 
practice. “Doc,” I said, “I have 
a little party of fellows who want 
to take a pack-trip into the moun- 
tains, and have room for one more, 
so come along. We'll start in the 
morning and be gone two weeks.” 

“Nothing doing,’ Doctor an- 
swered briefly. “I’m too busy. 
I’ve appointments for every day 
this week and besides I can’t leave 
wife and the baby so long. IT must 
stay home and take care of them.” 

“Oh, let your business go; you 
generally do when there is a dental 
meeting in Milwaukee, Butte, or 
Billings. The fresh air and out- 
door exercise will do you good, and 
vou can send your family home to 
mother for a couple of weeks.” 

As usual, Sweeney lost the argu- 
ment and consented. 

Early morning found the crowd 
of us bouncing out of town on 
those sure-footed saddle horses on 
the twelve-mile ride to Camp 
Senia. The day was hot and sultry 
until we started into the foothills 
when clouds piled up in the west 
and threatened rain. With each 
passing mile they seemed to bank 
up blacker. Half way up the 
mountain, the rain struck us! The 
scenery, my cigar, and the fat 
man’s genial disposition were blot- 
ted out completely. Compared to 
that rain, Niagara Falls was a toy 
shower bath. We rode on up the 
valley and beyond until we reached 
a spot barren of trees or other 
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A DENTIST THERE WAS 


shelter, and there we were exposed 
to the ravages of the elements for 
a mile or more. 

“Are you getting wet?” I asked 
Doctor Sweeney. 

“Naw, of course not!” he re 
plied with biting sarcasm. ‘How 
could You said it wouldn't 
rain. This must be a mere optical 
illusion. Wet! ’m nothing but a 
slightly acidulated solution of rain 
water.” 

Time splashed on; talk nearly 
ceased. Finally after our persona! 
mechanisms had suffered great 
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bungalow-type buildings in which 
ure located the club and reading 
rooms, kitchen and dining rooms, 
dance floor and shower bath and 
laundry, there are located some 
thirty sleeping tents. From the 
cabins and tents the view is restful 
and entrancing. The guests at 
camp comprise people from all 
walks of life and every state in 
the Union. 

“Shall we fish until dark?” 
asked Doc, after he had helped 
the wranglers care for the horses 


and duffle. 


Silver Run Mountain, viewed from Windy Gap 


water damage, tle storm ceased 
abruptly and the sun came out 
bright and warm. We rode on up 
and over the winding trail and 
found Camp Senia in the big pine 
timber, at the foot of Silver Run 
Mountain, exactly where I had 
left it the day before, regardless 
of the fact that Doc thought the 
rainstorm would wash it down the 
valley at least three miles. 

Camp Senia is a regular little 
tented city. Besides four big, log, 


“We eat first,” responded the 
fat man of the party, who swore 
he had only eaten two cigars and 
a plug of Piper since leaving town. 

“Pretty soft,” commented Doc, 
patting himself at the belt line, 
“that supper was a triumph and 
no crockery to bathe.” This last 
because Doctor is such a handy 
man at home, and it was hard for 
him to get used to eating without 
washing up the dishes afterwards. 

After a few rounds of penny 
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ante with the others in the party, 
Doc admitted he could play better 
under electric lights, so he excused 
himself and went to bed, saying 
he was out for rest and recreation. 

Next morning some dozen 
horses were lined out, while mem- 
bers of the party were eating 
breakfast, and the packers were 
busy piling grub, tents, beds and 
utensils on the pack animals and 
tying them down with the double 
diamond hitch, which hitch Doc 
learned, saying, ‘I need it in my 
business.” 

After each member was in saddle 
and had thrown off the impedi- 
ments of civilization, the party 
started to ride the zig-zag moun- 
tain trails, leading nowhere in par- 
ticular. Day after day we fol- 


Above the timber line, looking down on 
Crow Lake, 3000 feet below 
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Going down! 


lowed the trails, along the shores 
of dozens of lakes of the rarest 
beauty, through acres upon acres 
of wondertully colored mountain 
flowers, following miles of hurry- 
ing trout streams, then to the up- 
per slopes of the mountains, away 
above the timber line, among the 
glaciers and mountain peaks. 
“These are the things,” said the 
Doctor, after the supper dishes 
were done and everyone had lit his 
pipe and put his feet up to the 
roaring camp fire, “these are thie 
things that make a dentist forget 
his cares and responsibilities of 
practice. I do not see how any- 
one who is cooped up for eleven 
months of the year can afford not 
to take a month’s vacation. I am 
a new man, tanned, and with 
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rough hands, hardened muscles 
and an appetite that can only be 
had after a few days in the brush.” 

Sweeney is an enthusiastic fish- 
erman and his efforts were pro- 
ductive of everything. A few fish 
every day, sunken snags, weeds, 
and the bottoms of a few lakes 
were among his trophies, not to 
mention a few snarls and_back- 
lashes, all of which helped to en- 
large his already full grown 
vocabulary. 
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on his tired carcass. With a yell 
and an oath he awoke the camp. 

“Can’t you let a fellow sleep?” 
bawled the fat man. 

“Sleep!” yelled the Doctor. 
“T’m being murdered in my bed, 
and dammit, you think of nothing 
but sleep!” 

After the cook had the fish re- 
duced to the proper size for the 
fry pan, he announced breakfast 
and everyone rolled out and after 
filling that vacancy in their midst, 


One night while camped near 
a small lake, low down in a valley, 
Doc sure made a grand fizzle of 
the role of the sleeping beauty, 
ferocious mosquitoes, about the 
size of turkey buzzards, fought 
over his quaking flesh. THe says 
he spent hours listening to their 
war songs and to the rest of the 
party sleeping and snoring in rare 
form, making the night hideous. 

Finally in utter exhaustion, he 
dozed off, when one of those full 
grown mosquitoes started to feast 


Lake Gertrude 


‘helped to pack out of this mos- 
quito area. 

On our return to the United 
States and civilization we stopped 
at Camp Senia for a few days’ 
rest, and here we met a dozen 
young women from Iowa who 
taught us the latest dance steps. 
Two days later, Doc was again 
back in his office a bigger, broader, 
and wealthier man because of his 
vacation, and is still preaching the 
vacation sermon to his fellow 
citizens. 
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Progress is not made by think- 
ing about what we can’t afford; 
rather it is made by thinking about 
what we can’t afford to do with- 
out. As dentists we endeavor to 
sell health to the public every day. 
To be successful salesmen we must 
believe in what we sell and “prac- 
tice what we preach.” Surely 
health is our greatest asset. Rest 
and recreation are necessary if we 
are to maintain this fundamental 
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The West Is Calling You 


By P. J. Sweeney, D.D.S., Red Lodge, Montana 


What kind of a vacation should 
a dentist take? Most of us will 
answer, “Any kind that he pre 
fers.” However, this does not 
work out in practice, because we 
sometimes see the under-exercised 
city man make a bee-line to a huge 
hotel at the seashore, where he 
can loiter, dine and smoke a little 
more than he did in town. The 
essential requirement of a real 


vacation is an absolute change 


Mount Lockhart, viewed from The Pines 


birthright, health. The big draw- 
back seems to be that the dentist 
still looks upon vacations as an 
expense, while in reality they 
should be viewed as an investment. 
If there are still some members in 
our profession who do not think 
that a vacation is necessary, I feel 
sorry for them as they may be 
forced some time to take a long 
one of six months duration twice 
a year. 


from regular conditions of living 
and work. In other words, this 
means that the dentist should take 
his vacation in the great outdoors. 
The value of this vacation will be 
in direct ratio to his: success in 
isolating himself from hysterical 
women who want to tell the sad 
story of their lives; from the per- 
son whose teeth all have three roots 
and whose grandfather has a third 
set of teeth; and from those people 
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THE WEST IS CALLING YOU 


Mt. Lockhart and the West Fork 


who only want a moment of our 
time and usually take a half hour 
—such as automobile salesmen, 
promoters, missionaries, and so 
forth, 

Our National Forest Reserves 
abound with wonderful scenery, 
much of which approaches the sub- 
lime, and offer an ideal play- 
ground, Someone has said, “man 
made the cities, but God made the 
mountains.” These reserves have 
heen created partly for the enjoy- 
ment of the great American pub- 
lic. All Uncle Sam asks, is to be 
careful of your camp fires. Good 
auto roads traverse most of the 
Reserves, ending usually at a sum- 
mer camp. Here pack and saddle 
horses are obtainable, and camp 


outfits are provided. The U. S. 
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Forest Service has marked and 
established good forest trails 
throughout the greater portion of 
these mountains. No hardships 
will be met even by the inexperi- 
enced, as the guides are regular 
fellows, upholding the finest tradi- 
tions of sportsmanship and with 
hearts alive to all the beauties of 
nature. 

It is well to take along a rifle, 
fishing tackle and a kodak. There 
are many predatory animals which 
are outside the pale of the game 
laws. The creeks and lakes are 
full of trout and when you get a 
half-pound native trout on your 
hook, you will get a thrill that will 
be recalled to memory every time 
you hear a fish story, and believe 
me when they are fried crisp and 
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brown in bacon fat over an open blackened can is a joy divine, 
; fire, no epicure ever dined more With the kodak you can make the 
sumptuously. And the aroma of trip over again and again, while 
the coffee boiling in a battered, seated before your fireplace on 


In a crevasse of a glacier, where you have to watch your step 
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Thunder Mountain Glacier 
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THE WEST IS 


bleak winter nights, and to the 
man with the hobby, geology, 
etymology, botany—in fact any 
specialized fields of outdoor work, 
can be followed to the individual’s 
desire. 

“The west is calling yon” to the 
annual convention of the N. D. A., 
and if you want to get some real 
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recreation, plan a little side trip 
into the glaciers and snow-capped 
mountains. I’m sure it will be 
the best investment you ever made. 
In this connection it may interest 
vou to read E. I. Fullerton’s little 
poem, “The Call of the White 
Pines,” printed in “American 
Forestry” : 


Lying beside the highway strife, 
Hurrying by with busy life 


The white pines 


silvery green and grayv— 


Beckon our spirits and seem to say :— 


“Leave your restless thoughts, forget 
The daily worries that gall and fret; 
Come hither and seek a quieter mood 
In our sunny, restful solitude.” 


The fragrance of the monarchs strong, 
The carefree notes of the chickadee’s song, 


And the whispering voices above us, all 
Persuade us to answer the pine wood’s call :— 


“Leave your restless thoughts, forget 
The daily worries that gall and fret; 
Come hither and seek a quieter mood 
Tn our sunny, restful solitude.” 


Bowback Mountain 
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A Bear Hunt 


By Dr. R. R. Johnson, Great Falls, Montana 


I left Great Falls May 4, 1921, 
on a three weeks’ bear hunting ex- 
cursion which, although not 
marked with exceptional success, 
will long be remembered by me as 
one of the most interesting and en- 
joyable periods in my life. In- 
cidentally, [ ran into some of the 
hardest work I have ever experi- 
enced, but came out “none the 
worse for wear,” and can appreci- 


breakfast and awaited a few hours 
for Bruce Neil with the pack- 
horses. In the meanwhile we 
watched a bunch of 16 or 20 
Rocky Mountain sheep in the 
mountains to the north. When 
Bruce finally came we started out, 
and along in the afternoon saw 
three bands of sheep and a herd 
of more than 500 elk. Bruce 
would whistle and they would stop 


Bruce Neil arrives with the Pack Horses 


ate, as all sportsmen know, that 
to win pleasure in the woods means 
hard work. 

Arriving in Gilman, Wednes- 
day, March 4, I was met by “Coal 
Oil Johnnie,” in a Buick, and the 
first leg of the journey had been 
made. We soon reached the 
mouth of Sun River canyon and 
pulled in at Allen Hotel for the 
night. The next morning we built 
a fire in the fireplace, ate our 


and watch us. Of course, before 
the long trip was over, elk and 
sheep were a very common sight, 
but along at the first, they caused 
a feeling of considerable interest. 

Towards evening we reached 
camp, finding Klein and Ferg, the 
two other members of our party, 
who were already in a cabin at the 
end of the trail making themselves 
comfortable. Since the cabin con- 
tained a good stove, we made use 
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of it as headquarters during our 
stay. 

The next morning, after a 
hearty breakfast of the historical 
dough cakes and bacon, garnished 
with coffee and prunes, construc- 
tion of camp furniture, the laying 
ini of a supply of firewood and 
other necessary details from the 
raw materials, occupied the greater 
portion of the day. The cabin 
floor, which the former occupant 
had forgotten to finish was pro- 
vided with adequate footing with 
the assistance of several buckets 


still on the hills but was going off 
rapidly, and as we came to the 
creek we found that the footlog, 
which we had felled the previous 
day, had been washed away. The 
creek was still rising, and while 
the other two went in search of an 
appropriate crossing-place, Klein 
and I reconnoitered the surround- 
ing country. We noticed about 
fifty elk on our way to a nearby 
cabin. In it we found a stove, 
which we decided to take to camp. 
We left our traps, and with the 
assistance of poles loaded on our 


-Pushing off on our Raft 


of gravel from the nearby creek. 
Late in the evening I sallied forth 
to a pass where the elk were known 
to travel in the hopes of getting a 
kodak shot, but was unable to get 
close enough. Our menu on the 
second day was enhanced by the 
addition of hamburger steak. 
The following morning, weight- 
ed down with a rifle and two 
twenty-pound bear traps each, we 
set out in the midst of a cool, 
drizzling rain. Some snow was 


latest find, started on the return 
trip. It proved quite heavy, but 
we managed to get it to camp and 
install it before time to turn in. 
After helping clear the decks for 
the morning chow, I stepped out 
with my gun and secured three 
of the principal ingredients for a 
successful “mulligan.” 

A second trial the next day to 
cross the creek was without great 
results, except that we decided it 
useless to be further attempted. 
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We built a raft, placed our traps 
and bait upon it, and two of the 
boys stepped on with poles. The 
river had raised during the night 
and was high and wild. They 
yelled, “Cut her loose,” which we 
did, but the raft started back for 
the bank after a few shoves and 
hung up on some driftwood and 
commenced turning over. The boys 
jumped, missing the deep water 
and only getting wet to the waist. 
We attempted to pull the raft back 
with poles but it broke loose and 
started down the river. We ex- 
pecied that our equipment had 
gone forever, but the raft hung 
up on a rock, where we made sev- 
eral ineffectual trials at dislodging 
it. Later we went up the stream 
to fell a tree. The second log hit 
the raft and jarred it loose and 
the raft drifted inshore, where we 
salvaged our stuff and let the cul- 
prit go on down the stream. Ferg. 
and T started for Circle Cut Pass, 
on a long trip, part of the wav 
through snow, and made a set with 
one trap. In the meantime the 
other bovs looked for a crossing 
to the stream. We all got in camp 
by 6 o’clock dead tired. The river 
raised two feet that afternoon. 
The next day being Sunday was 
a lazy day; all of us remaining 
around home during the morning 
while the rain poured down. I 
added a Morris chair, built from 
crooked poles, to the camp con- 
veniences. Ferg. and Joe made 


the trip to our trap, set the day be- 
fore, which was about six miles 
away, and returned late at night 
with no good reports. 


We set out Monday morning 
with the firm intention to cross 
the river, even though if proved 
necessary to go to Gates Crossing, 
several miles down river, 
After several miles of ploughing 
underbrush — over 
windfalls, with occasional — side 


through 


trips to the river we came to very 
rough country, the mountains slop- 
ing almost straight into the river, 
with a cut here and there for a 
creck or a swamp. We waded the 
swamps and felled trees across thie 
wide creeks. Finally winding up 
at. Gates Crossing, we made a short 
detour to a nearby cabin to. see 
what we could see. On the way I 
found a large Grizzly track, and 
Ferg., who had quit us short 
while back, came running up an- 
nouncing that he had run on to a 
large black bear. Unfortunately 
T had the only gun in the party, 
and after failing to locate the big 
brute, we turned towards camp and 
stumbled in late in the evening 
tired from our hats down. 

Harry and IT made the same trip 
Tuesday, carrying extra traps 
which we set a few miles across 
the river. Nothing of interest oc- 
curred except the finding of an old 
Indian hammer which brouglit 
home with me at the end of the 
hunt. Supper on our return to 
camp, as usual, was the most en- 
joyable portion of the day, and at 
that time I learned a new recipe 
for hamburger steak that is un- 
equalled. After a night’s sleep 
the effects of a large quantity of 
unusual exercise began to make 
themselves felt, so I stayed close 
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to the camp the greater part of the 
day only making a trip to the two 
nearest traps, finding one rabbit as 
the catch, which IT placed as bait 
in the reset. It snowed quite 
steadily all day. We all hung 
around the camp the next day with 
the exception of a jaunt. to a spot 
a short. distance away where I set 
some coyote traps. I saw several 
coyotes, shot at one and missed, 
but scared him so badly that he 
dove into a nearby lake and swam 
across. 

Ferg. and I hiked out the next 
morning to look at a couple of our 
traps, and made a brisk climb up a 
one hundred per cent grade. The 
day was cold and without happen- 
ings, although we found several 
bear and moose tracks. With 
clear cold air being the prevailing 
weather condition, Saturday both 
of us made a twenty-two mile trip. 
including a look at our traps on 
the way. As we stood at the sum- 
mit of a high mountain at the end 
of our journey—or perhaps middle 
is the better word—the full realiz- 
ation of what one misses in never 
having traveled through the deep 
wilds of the forest and mountains 
came home to me as never before. 


The other two boys were at camp 
when we completed the return 
trip. They had quite an exciting 
tale to tell us about how they had 
waded through the creek to save a 
six-mile detour. The water, Harry 
said, was so cold that he would 
climb over ten miles of windfalls 
rather than go through it again. 
Sunday was spent in reading, eat- 
ing and sleeping. 


Monday morning Ferg. and I 
took two blankets and some grub 
each, and began a two days’ jour- 
ney with the intention of seeing 
some real scenery and zoological 
features even if we should find it 
necessary to bunk out for the night. 
Our intentions and desires were 
fulfilled and we camped about 
thirty miles away from head- 
quarters. The river having sub- 
sided near camp, a footlog had 


Beautiful to Behold! 


heen felled a few days previously 
and this we crossed and struck out 
in a northwesterly direction. We 
passed several large swamps, the 
brush of which had been eaten off 
by moose, and in a short time came 
to a small stream known as Rock 
Creek. Although we could have 
crossed at a riffle, we walked up 
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the stream to find a better place. 
We immediately ran into a rock 
canyon which was easy to get into 
but very difficult to get out of. As 
the canyon extended perpendicular 
to our proposed route, we spent 
about two hours’ risky climbing 
that would send chills up the back 
of an Alpine guide. Eventually 
we reached the stream again which 
doubled itself in its snaky path 
through the hills. Finding that 
felling an immense tree with a 
hand axe involved several hours’ 
work, we waded the stream and 
climbed to a high summit which 
stood between us and our desired 
objective. 

At the top we surveyed the coun- 
try with the field glasses which I 
had brought along, and away above 
the slide on the edge of a rocky 
ridge, about a half mile distant. 
we located a Rocky Mountain goat 
standing guard, a silent sentinel of 
the vast country that lies above the 
timber line. Having my camera 
on my belt, we thought it worth an 
attempt for a picture and started 
on the dangerous climb up over 
the slide rock. Reaching a low 
point on the sidehill, the goat 
showed up on the pinnacle of the 
rocky peak about 100 vards dis- 
tant. The animal was accommo- 
dating enough to allow several 
snapshots, but because of a fine 
drizzle at the time, the pictures 
proved no good. Thinking that 
in some way T would disturb the 
goat’s equanimity T picked up a 
small rock, and without making 
any noise, threw it toward him, As 
the stone hit the ground, the goat 


made a magnificent leap down ihe 
side of the almost perpendicular 
slide and disappeared over the 
ledge. ‘The mountain upon which 
all this took place is called Baldy 
Bear. 

As it was growing dark, we 
started in the direction of an old 
cabin, which Ferg. knew to be 
situated thereabouts. Through 
four miles of snow we wandered 
and yet no cabin. The darkness 
hid the old blazes on the trees so 
we lost the trail. Not wishing te 
sleep in the snow, we were com- 
pelled to push on and at about 9 
o’clock we reached the forest rang- 
er’s cabin and broke in. Never 
will I forget those happy moments 
while we ate our supper and later 
rolled in. 

Early Tuesday morning we he- 
gan the tedious return. On the 
way we saw two large moose. 
Twelve miles from we 
crossed the river on a trolley made 
of poles and wire, the cage sliding 
on a cable made of telephone wire. 
With considerable over-hand pull: 
ing we landed safely on the other 
side. After several detours to look 
at our bear sets we arrived in camp 
early in the afternoon, tired but 
happy. Suffice it to say that we 
remained in camp the remainder 
of the afternoon. While we had 
been gone Joe and Harry had been 
out each day but had had no sue- 
cess, since the weather was too 


cold. 

The first bear was brought back 
the next day. Joe and Harry 
made the twenty-two mile hike that 
Ferg. and IT had made the week 
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A BEAR HUNT 


before, and came straggling in at 
dusk with a black bear as the day’s 
catch. It was a nice one, weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds. 


Our first black bear. Ha! Ha! 


In the afternoon of the same 
day, as | had overstayed my limit 
on the trip, I made preparations 
to leave. Coming out, I rode the 
mule “Balaam.” The packs were 
carried by his twin brother 
“Dammit.” Since the river was 
still high we had to take the lug- 
gage across in the boat. Bruce, 
who was helping me pack out, took 
the animals around by the pack 
trail and I hiked through a short- 
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cut trail, which was too narrow 
for a horse. IL reached Allen’s 
hotel after dark and put up for 
the night. The trip to Gilman was 
made in a Ford truck, but as it 
later turned out I went back to 
get my luggage, which Bruce had 
sent in another truck. It was 
stuck in a deep bog hole but was 
soon freed with the assistance of 
my car. I remained for the night 
in Gilman, returning home te 
Great Falls the next day with my 
only regret being that I could not 
have staved longer in an effort to 
“Bring Home the Bacon.” 


Another black bear. Wow! 


Plan your vacation days while you may. Procrastina- 
tion is a faith in tomorrow. But there ts no tomorrow. 
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Time and Money Well Spent 


By Dr. W. A. Rothschild (Uncle Ike), Madison, South Dakota 


Time, November, 1921. Place, 
Custer, S. D. Hunting compan- 
ions, W. W. Winters; C. B. (Pat) 
Adams; Elmv Adams, all of Cus- 
ter. Yours truly—“Uncle Ike,” 
(see picture) completed the party 
for this joyful occasion, and will 
jot down a few words concerning 
our experience. 

A light snow had fallen the day 
before our start, but weather soon 
cleared up bright balmy. 


became alarmed and ran up the 
mountain, busting past yours 
truly, giving a running shot at a 
couple of hundred feet through the 
jack pine. Covered with gun the 
path Mr. Buck must cross, and as 
he ran into sight passed him a 
“soft-nose” from the “35,” which 
he received just back of the ant- 
lers; went down like a ton of 
brick ; got up, handed him another 
slug in the neck, and as he con- 


Proud of the trophy, but not happy over the death of so beautiful and 
innocent an animal 


Decided to take a short run around 
Pat’s ranch before lunch. Quarter 
of mile from ranch house, Pat at 
bottom of small hill, yours truly a 
hundred rods up the hill, both 
going east, other members of party 
going west. 

Pat jumped a large buck which 
turned back in the other direction, 


tinued to lunge in the effort to get 
away, fixed him with a third shot. 
We bled and dressed him and at 
Pat’s suggestion hunted for his 
gall bladder that it might be re- 
moved. ‘Too bad not to find it, as 
yours truly would have been the 
first man ever to find one. 
Called back the other men, ran 
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the fivver to within a hundred feet 
of where he kicked off, loaded him 
on and to the ranch. All of a 
whole hour had been consumed. 
Proud of the trophy, but not happy 
over the death of so beautiful and 
innocent an animal. After  six- 


teen days in the “Hills of South 
Dakota,” days of health and pep, 
and restoration, home to family 
and friends, well repaid for time 
and money spent, and a resolution 
to do it again only the gun will 
be a camera. 


To the Top of the World and Back 


By Dr. W. A. Allen, Billings, Montana 


It was one of those sultry days 
in July when the sun was fighting 
the thermometer around 90° de- 
grees, When my telephone rang me 
up. “Well, Father, I believe you 
are going to show the white feather 
about that fishing trip. I believe 


South Bank of Mystic Lake 


it’s twenty years since you told me 
about the trout in Mystic Lake, 
eight thousand feet above sea 
level. When do you want to start 4 
Our canvas boats will be ready 
July 10th.” 

“Well, do not be uneasy about 
me; 1 will be on deck July 10th 
ready for the trip,’ [ answered. 

Two canvas boats were on the 
road July 10, my son, Dr. Wall 
Allen, Doctor Riesland of Miss- 
oula, the writer, and a hoy we 
called Friday—a boy of all jobs. 

Our course led us up the Yellow- 
stone to Columbus, then across to 
the south side of the river and up 
Stillwater, then to the west fork 
of the Rosebud; here we camped 
for the night and began our fish- 
ing. 

The cool water came tumbling 
down from the ice glaciers ten 
thousand feet above sea level; the 
landscape was perfect; the green 
willows and the spruce and pine 
gave off an odor mingled with the 
scent of wild flowers; the birds 
were singing their songs and the 
doves were coming in from the 
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grain fields to roost among the cool 
leaves ot the cottonwood trees. 

We whipped this little stream, 
also Fishtail creek, and soon had 
a string of trout for supper. We 
had made a rule that no fish 
should be caught except for im- 
mediate use. Our camp fire was 
soon casting shadows, the smell of 
food was on the breeze—coffee and 
bacon, hot biscuits and canned 
fruit. Our fish was broiled on 
yellow-willow forks, which give 
the trout a delightful flavor, dif- 
ferent from all cooking. 

Early next morning we traveled 
up past the three lakes until we 
reached the Rosebud Falls pouring 
over a granite wall of rock 250 
feet high; the water goes into a 
nist showing all colors of the 
rainbow. Here we left our heavy 
plunder and prepared to climb the 
rocky walls on foot, carrying our 
boats in sections... This climb once 
made will never be forgotten by 
the climber; neither will the matm- 
moth trout vou catch so fast. You 
cannot. dispose of them, neither 
can vou carry them away, but you 
can eat them with an appetite vou 
never heard of before. 

After our three-hour tramp. 
climbing over rocks and_ scrul 
pines, we gained the top of a 
rugged cliff overlooking Mystic 
Lake which nestles in a granite 
basin no one knows how deep, sur- 
rounded with perpetual snow the 
vear around and filled with brook 
and rainbow trout. An ice glacier 
filled with grasshoppers, called 
Grasshopper Glacier was where 
we got a view of the Cook City 
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mining camp, the main range of 
the Rockies, the Big Horn Range, 
Pryor Pass, and the Wind River 
and Ten Sleep Range. Far to the 
north we see the Crazy mountains 
with their snowcapped peaks 
standing as sentinels. 

On the burning plains far to the 
southwest the Tetons and the Na- 
tional Park with its boiling and 
spouting geysers look like Hades, 


Brook Trout 


Camp-making is complete, and 
our party is ready for the final test 
trout fishing according to Dr. Ries- 
land’s plan of Wisconsin trout. 
The Doctor had lost his bamboo 
rod and was bewailing his had 
luck. I gave him my rod, a superb 
hamboo just out of the store; he 
refused to take it, being too modest 
to deprive me of my sport, but 
when T told him T had found a 
fresh grizzly track on the edge of 
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the lake and was going after him 
with my rifle, he finally agreed to 
take the rod. 

After the usual threading and 
selecting flies and grasshoppers 
and all about the wind in the east 
and the big trout he was going to 
hook, L saw a twinkle in Doctor 
Wills eyes as Doctor Riesland 
made his first cast. It was no good, 
and had line pulled in about half 
way when a trout struck the fly. 
Sping! went the line, and the doc- 


tor lost control of the reel. ‘Hey, 
bill, ve got a strike!” Getting 


control of the reel again the trout 
came directly toward the doctor, 
making the silk line whiz. While 
reeling him up the trout made a 
sharp right-angle twist toward the 
rocks and the doctor pulled on his 
rod until the top split off. Then 
the next joint gave way and the 
trout came back to first base. The 
rod was now a wreck—nothing left 
but the last joint and the cork 
handle—and the doctor grasped the 
line itself which the trout was fast 
pulling to the bottom of the lake. 

However, the doctor and my son 
worked the line carefully out of 
the deep water until we could see 
the rainbow sides of the trout, but 
we did not land him until our boy 
Friday came along with an old 
steel hook and finished the job, 
Friday said, “Doctor, vou don’t 
need bamboo rods out here. You 
are sure some. scientific angler 
minnows, but not up. to 
much with rainbow trout.” At the 
cump we weighed our fish and he 
proved to be a beautiful eight- 
pounder, 
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Later on several catches were 
made and three or four turned 
back into the lake. Friday caught 
a nice string of small trout. 

After three days of exploring 
these lakes, tramping through the 
wilderness of pine and cedar, liv- 
ing on top of the world for days, 
never was a crowd of anglers more 
happy. 
gathered up our outfit, all but the 
boats, which we concealed in a 
cave in the rocks for another time. 


Success was ours. We 


Bringing in a few big ones. 

These are Rainbow Trout 
When on the crest of the moun- 
tain overlooking Mystic Lake we 
took a long farewell view of the 
most beautiful lake in the west, 
8,000 feet above sea level, and no 
one knows its actual depth. Queen 
of the waters we bid you farewell ! 
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Snowcapped Peaks Standing as Sentinels. 
West end of Island Lake 


Here we started on our down- 
ward course, leaving a chain of 
lakes five or six miles long, which 
are not second to any waters in 
the U.S. First, we climb down 
to the falls on foot, thence by pack 
horses to the thousand-acre -ranch 
of my son (Dr. Will Allen), tak- 


ing in 234 miles of West Rosebud, 

the finest fishing place extant. 

From here we sail to Billings in 

an automobile on a splendid 80- 

mile road, arriving ready for any 

kind of work and 100% new. 
See America First! 


Tn those vernal seasons of the year, when the atr is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against Nature not to go out and see her riches and par- 
take of her rejoicing with heaven and earth, 
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A Region of Beauty—Nature Unspoiled 


By Dr. T. Andrew Buckley, New York City 


One of the most delightful trips 
and restful vacations I have had 
was during my six-weeks’ stay at 
the Timagami Forest Reserve in 
Northern Ontario. The Canadian 
government has set aside this mag- 
nificent area of pine-covered lake 
land, containing 3,750,000 acres. 
This domain, stretching one hun- 
dred miles from north to south, 
and sixty miles from east to west, 


Typical Tent at 


is just as Nature left it—beetling 
cliffs, rising sheer hundreds of 
feet in the clear air; rolling hill- 
sides clad in unbroken green; 
islands and islets like emerald 
gems set in a field of bluest blue. 
Nestling in the midst of this green 
vastness of the Timagami Forest 
Reserve lies wondrous Lake 'Tima- 
gami like some giant octopus with 
its innumerable legs and arms and 


feelers, each one more sinuous and 
beautiful than the other, stretched 
out east and west, north and south 
into this wonderland of evergreen 
hills. Picture to yourself, if you 
can, this marvellous lake, with its 
1600 islands and islets. If you 
paddled in your canoe around the 
shore line of Lake Timagami you 
would make a trip equal to the 
distance from Halifax to Van- 
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Keewaydin Club 


couver and some two hundred 
miles into the Pacitic Ocean. 
This country is far from being 
fished out, and one can have rare 
sport fishing for the great lake 
trout. As there are no boats in 
this country, the fishing is all done 
from canoes. These lake trout are 
fished for with copper wire at a 
depth of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet, using a 
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large spoon called an otter tail. At 
the Keewaydin Club they have 
caught a lake trout weighing 42% 


Some Catch!—32 Pounds 


pounds, an 8-pound black bass, 
and a moose with a 70-inch spread 
of horns. The biggest trout I 
landed while stopping at the Club 
was a 15-pounder, though Doctor 
Thatcher caught one weighing 23 
pounds, and towed it ashore rather 
than take a chance of upsetting the 
canoe, Then there is the speckled 
trout, whose food is the glancing 
buttertly. The rivers and streams 
between: North Bay and ‘Timagami 
are alive with these speckled beau- 
ties. In the Lady Evelyn region, 
and in the rivers running into the 
lake, the trout run large, and many 
are secured up to two pounds and 
over. Then there is the gamiest 
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fish that swims, the small-mouthed 
black bass. He runs from ten to 
twenty inches in length, weighing 
from two to four pounds. I was 
fortunate in catching eleven in one 
day, weighing about thirty pounds. 
Again we have the everyday dore, 
locally called pickerel or wall-eyed 
pike. The flesh is firm and very 
flaky and of delicious flavor. These 
are very easily caught, though the 
limit is a dozen a day per rod. 
Besides fishing, we had some 
wonderful canoe trips, although 
this is rather strenuous work for a 
dentist; besides portaging canoe, 
one has to carry also wangans, 
“babies” and dutile. One particu- 
larly rough trip was made on a 
very windy day. We paddled up 
the lake, crossing a portage to 
Kokoko Lake. Crossing this lake 
we made another portage to 
Kokoko Bay, reaching another 


On Red Squirrel Portage 
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is the beauty of Nature unspoiled 
by the hand of man. In this re- 


arm of the lake. The water was 
very rough, but we finally reached 
Bear Island, where the Hudson 


gion, a business or professional] 


Mesaba, Bear Island. Oldest Inhabitant, 113 Years 


Bay Trading Co. is located. This man can forget that he belongs to 
trip covered about forty-three the civilized world, and almost 
miles. Another interesting trip wish he could remain in this bliss- 


was the portage and trip across 
Red Squirrel Lake, where I tipped 
the canoe over and got a good 
ducking. On this trip we saw five 
head of moose on Red Squirrel 
feeding on the lily pads. 

The red deer is found toward 
North Bay; the ruffled grouse and 
the pine grouse are very plentiful 
in the forest, and we have chased 
them on the portages. One day 
we took a trip over and across 
Lake Obabika, and on another 
trip we spent two days at Lady 
Evelyn Falls, which is a wondrous 
spot. At night one could go 
canoeing, or lie outside one’s tent 
in the soft light of the Aurora 
Borealis. The Timagami Islands, 
at least to me, far surpassed the 
Thousand Islands in beauty, as it 


Red Squirrel Lake 


ful condition. I am enclosing a 
few snapshots taken on our trip, 
which may prove interesting. 
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An Enjoyable Round-Trip Vacation 


By Dr. R. O. McConnaughy, Denison, Iowa 


I trust I am not too late in sub- 
mitting my vacation story, but 
will send it along anyway. I know 
that if I had the happy faculty of 
description so that I could make 
you see and enjoy this trip as 
much as our party did, you would 
somehow or other find a place for 
it. 

We left our home, in western 
Towa, about the middle of July. 
There were five of us in all—the 
wife, two boys, nine and eleven, 
the dog and myself, with Yellow- 
stone National Park as our objec- 
tive point. We had traveled for 
only a little more than a day until 
the scenery was much different 


Entrance to National Park 


from that to which we were accus- 
tomed—the tall corn of Lowa. The 
plains of western Nebraska and 
prairies of Dakota were interest- 
ing, and in places, beautiful to 
behold. Going through both the 
Rosebud and the Pine Ridge 
Indian Agencies we saw more real 
honest-to-God Indians than we 
supposed were in existence. Espe- 


cially at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
where they were holding some 
kind of a pow-wow with about 
5,000 camped there, and _ they 
surely were an interesting sight. 
Our next stopping place was at 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. It is 
a pretty town situated at the 
southern part of the black hills. 
The black hills alone are well 
worth seeing, as the scenery is 
wonderful! The Cave of the 
Winds, Sylvan Lake and Spear- 
fish Canyon were especially inter- 
esting. Then there is also the 
Homestake gold mine at Lead, 
which we visited, but we were 
hound for the Park and we only 
had a month to make the trip, so 
we “did” the hills in three days 
although we would have enjoyed 
the whole month there. © From 
Lead to Sheridan, Wvyo., there 
seemed to be a superabundance of 
sagebrush and cactus, with now 
and then a village of prairie dogs 
to make things interesting. How- 
ever, the roads were good most of 
the way and it was so different 
from home surroundings that we 
enjoyed it. 

From Sheridan, Wyo., to Bill- 
ings, Mont., we followed the Cus- 
ter Battlefield highway, going 
through the Crow Indian reserva- 
tion. They (the Crows) are 
smaller and, I believe, darker than 
the Sioux, which we had previ- 
ously seen, and they seemed to be 
more energetic as we saw several 
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farms owned and worked by them 
that looked to be in pretty good 
condition. We went past the Cus- 
ter Battlefield Cemetery, stopping 
there for an hour or more. Over 
an area of several acres, I should 
judge, there are markers where 
each man fell, giving his name, 
regiment and company. They are 
not buried there, however, but in 
the National Cemetery close by. 
I did not know until that day that 
there are now a number of Indians 
who are held on their reservation 
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get any idea of its magnitude and 
grandeur! The wonderful ter- 
races at Mammoth Hot Springs, 
farther on, at Norris Junction 
where there are literally hundreds 
of geysers spouting and bubbling 
and boiling—some throwing a 
stream of clear water, some blue 
water, and some spouting up mud 
as black as the ace of spades. There 
were objects of interest every foot 
of the way but I can’t stop to tell 
you of them all. A trip, or a 
story of the trip, would not be 


Riverside Geyser 


as prisoners of war because of the 
part they took in that massacre. 
We camped in Billings, Mont., 
that night. There were 75 autos 
and 300 people on the camp 
ground, so we were not particu- 
larly lonesome. From there we 
were able to reach the Park in the 
next day’s drive. I’m not going 
to even try to describe the events 
of the next five days, for it is sim- 
ply impossible! A person must 
see a place like that in order to 


complete without mention of “Old 
Faithful,” so named because of 
the regularity of its eruptions. 
Every 65 or 70 minutes, day and 
night, rain or shine, week in week 
out, and so on through the year it 
sends up a stream of water 140 
feet! What a sight, and what a 
noise! From Old Faithful we 
traveled east, crossing the conti- 
nental divide, where we stood 
beside a small lake and saw the 
water start on its way for the 
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Atlantic, also the Pacific. Soon 
atter this we reached Yellowstone 
Lake. It is pretty well up in the 


Bringing Home Their Breaktast 


world for a lake, as it is 7,000 
feet above the level and it 
covers an area of 140 square miles. 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River is another place of 
wonderful beauty, with the upper 
and lower falls, in one of which 
(but I forget which one) the 
water makes a drop of 360. feet. 
I might mention Teton Mountain 
towering up 13,691 feet above the 
sea level, Tower Fall with a drop 
of 132 feet, and a score of other 
interesting things, but time and 
space forbid. On August 4th I 
cooled my radiator by putting 


sea 
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snow in it, while at the same time 
the boys were gathering the wild 
flowers that grew in abundance, 
Then there were the wild animals 
—butfalos at the “Buffalo farm,” 
elk running wild, but back in thie 
mountains and not often seen hy 
tourists in the summer time. We 
did see deer feeding by the road 
side, and lots of friendly bears, 
who would come into camp at night 
and steal your “grub” if you didn’t 
watch it pretty well. IT am send- 
ing a picture of one that was par- 
ticularly friendly, and he sure did 
have a sweet tooth. 

There are fine hotels (which we 
did not patronize) and also good 
cump grounds, in several of which 
each evening we would gather 
round a big bontire and hear dif- 
ferent people who were employed 
by the Government to tell us the 
why and wherefore of many things 


One of the Friendly Bears 
Visits Our Camp 
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of interest. The lectures, or 
talks, that we happened to hear, 
however, would be more interest- 
ing to a geologist than a dentist. 
The roads in the Park were ex- 
ceptionally good, and only in a 
few places was the driving hazard- 
ous, but in those few places you 
needed good brakes, or plenty of 
power in low, depending upon 
which direction you were going. 
We left the Park at the east 
entrance, driving for fifty miles 
along the Shoshone river, through 


Wyo. At Casper I saw more oil 
wells in actual operation than I 
had supposed were in the whole 
state, and some people were get- 
ting rich over night. That’s doing 
better than the average dentist, I 
believe. 

We reached home in exactly 
four weeks from the day we left, 
without accident or mishap of any 
kind (I’m not saying anything 
about punctures) and _ traveled 
2,800 miles, and we did not sleep 
in a hotel a single night. One 


The Whole Family on the Job 


the Shoshone canyon and past the 
Shoshone dam at Cody, Wyo. It 
is the greatest engineering feat in 
the way of dam construction that 
I have ever seen, and it holds in 
check water enough to irrigate and 
make thousands of acres of other- 
wise practically useless land blos- 
som like the rose. Coming home 
we selected a different route from 
the one we had taken on the way 
out, going through Basin, Ther- 
mopolis, Casper, and Cheyenne, 


thing more and I am done. The 
oil wells at Casper made such a 
profound impression on me that 
soon after we reached home when 
a smooth-tongued oil stock sales- 
man approached me with some gilt 
edged oil stock, and the oil wells 
were at Casper, too, he easily per- 
suaded me to exchange my remain- 
ing $500 for some of it. It wasn’t 
gilt edged alone—it was guilt 
through and through. 
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Trout-itis 
By H. Howard Powers, D.D.S., Bay City, Mich. 


A peculiar disease, occurring in 
many of our States containing 
trout streams, affecting men, 
women and small boys. Slight 
temperature usually begins about 
March and gradually increases 
each day until May 1st (in Mich- 
igan), when it may go as high as 
103. By April 15th said fever 
develops an itching rash which, as 
the days pass, becomes more acute 
in intensity. Patient is restless, 
on edge, impatient, and always 
develops a mania for tapered lines, 
leaders and fly rods. Pustules 
form over most of the body, the 
exudate having a strong fishy odor. 
This is the main diagnostic svmp- 
tom of Trout-itis. 

Victims of this disease disclose 
two types of mania. Type num- 
ber one has an acute mania for 
worms, while type number two 
prefers flies. The writer has 
seen both types become so acute 
as to cause the patient to pack a 
douftle hag, rods, and total equip- 
ment on or before April 15th. 
This is a peculiar obsession in 
view of the fact that the trout sea- 
son in most of our states does not 
open until May Ist. These ex- 
treme cases are by no means ex- 
ceptional. The medical profession 
has made absolutely no progress 
‘in the treatment of this disease. 
No drug is available which is even 
palliative. The only treatment 
ever discovered (and this may be 
termed as temporary) to 


permit the patient to put his 
rod together spend an 
hour or so in the back yard 
casting for imaginary trout, and 
climbing trees to remove flies 
caught in their branches. It is 
thought that in this way the gen- 
eral systemic condition is bettered 
through the exercise and some of 
the mental strain removed. At 
any rate, the patient seems more 
‘ational following such procedure, 
but as previously stated, this im- 
provement is only temporary and 
the patient soon resumes his previ- 
ous condition. 

Between April 20th and May 
1st may be considered the crisis 


in this disease. Temperature 
mounts to untold heights, the itch 
becomes unbearable, dvnamic 


forces within the body are brought 
almost. to the point of rupture, 
mania may reach the degree in 
which it is difficult to differentiate 
from that of the tremens: variety, 
blood pressure so high as to be 
alarming, and the heart irregular 
in action, showing great mental 
and physical strain. If the pa- 
tient can be carried through the 
night of April 30th, the writer has 
vet to discover a case which did 
not show complete recovery on the 
morning of May 1st. This pos- 
sibly is the most amazing part of 
the whole disease, for the night of 
April 30th invariably is the pa- 
tient’s worst night. However, if 
on May 1st the patient decides to 
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go trout fishing, and seems to have 
made a complete recovery, the doc- 
tors are agreed that permission 
should be granted, the recreative 
feature being of great value. The 
patient’s entire future health de- 
pends upon this trip, and business 
should never, never be permitted 
to interfere! Do not forget—and 
this is also very important—that 
this patient is far from being en- 
tirely well. He should be urged 
to carry along a stimulant to take 
in case of reaction due to over- 
exertion and sorrow following any 
great disappointment (such as the 
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loss of an eighteen-inch speckled 
beauty). Also for use in the event 
he stumps his toe in mid-stream 
and does an Annette Kellerman. 
The following prescription may be 
of benefit, if taken early on the 
morning of May Ist: 


Rx: 

LO ONE 10 Gals. Gas 
Te Baclke Seat: Douffle, Q. S. 
Vo ront’ Seat) adds Companion 


Mix gas with engine until it runs to a 
good stream, and then add: 


1 Gal. Mosquito Dope 
Sig: 


Take large doses at every opportunity. It 
is non-accumulative. Any red-blooded man 
may continue indefinitely this prescription. 


In the Sandhills of Northwestern Nebraska 
By Dr. Z. A. Norton, Milford, Neb. 


I never fail to take my annual 
vacation. It is looked forward to 
for many months in advance. In 
fact the months are counted from 
the time I arrive home from my 
vacation until it is time to start 


The Cabin 


on the next, and as the days and 
weeks are clipped off I catch my- 
self saying, “One month nearer,” 
and when the first of October 
arrives it is with much excitement 


and anticipation my car is packed, 
and we leave at 3 .\. M. in order to 
make the drive in one day. 

When I say We, it needs a little 
explanation. Mrs. Norton, myself 
and two of the best bred and 
trained setters in the U. S.—by 
name Virginia N., English setter, 
and Champion Richwoods Iris, 
Irish setter. We are not fortunate 
enough to be blessed with children, 
so I can say nothing about the good 
time of the kiddies. We plan our 
vacation the first of October for 
two reasons: First, the open sea- 
son on prairie chickens and grouse 
in Nebraska is October first; sec- 
ond, it is an ideal month to be out, 
cool, with plenty of beautiful sun- 
shine, and very little rain. 


The Sandhills of Nebraska are 
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a sportsman’s paradise in the fall 
of the year. They comprise sev- 
eral counties and are quite rough, 
but all heavily grassed over, with 
now and then a sand blowout in 
the top of a hill. Old settlers tell 
me that fifty vears ago it was very 
barren, the hills were all: white 
sand with no vegetation whatever, 
except in the little valleys where 
there was some grass, and that a 
deer could be tracked in the sand 
from Dunning to Burwell, a dis- 


Ring Perch for Breakfast 


tance of one hundred miles. The 
valleys are now farmed and the 
hills are used for grazing purposes. 
Many fine, clear lakes are hidden 


Prairie Chicken for Dinner—Mallard Duck for Supper 
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in this sandhill region which 
afford fine breeding places for all 
kinds of water fowl, and are 
stocked with black bass, pickerel, 
and ring perch. The hills afford 
natural cover and a breeding place 
for prairie chickens and grouse, of 
which there are thousands. 

Here we spend our vacation 
where we have wild duck and 
prairie chicken shooting and the 
best of fishing all together. I have 
a little hunter’s cabin on Chain 
Lakes, thirty miles from a rail- 
road. We unpack after a hard 
day’s drive, take a good night’s rest 
in that fresh and balmy air, and 
in the morning feel fit as a king, 
grab a casting rod, off to the lake, 
and in twenty minutes get back 
with fresh ring perch for breakfast. 
Then it is prairie chicken for din- 
ner and mallard or teal duck for 
supper with the necessary go-be- 
tweens. What more need a person 
ask for? My better half enjoys the 
outing as much as myself; she is a 
good shot, can handle dogs, and 
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many times when I am after ducks 
she takes her sixteen-gauge Win- 
chester repeater and dogs and goes 
out on the hills for prairie chicken, 
and most always comes back with 
about all she can carry. 

One of the events that I enjoy 
most is the chicken shooting, 
watching my dogs work and range 


and lie still until the shooting is 
over and orders given to retrieve 
the dead birds. And a proud mo- 
ment it is for them when they lay 
the dead and fluttering birds at 
vour feet. Thus we spend two 
pleasant weeks. Every dentist 
should take an annual vaca- 
tion; he owes it to himself, 


A Sod House in the Sandhills 


to pick up that scent which they 
know so well; when it is found and 
sometimes followed for a quarter 
of a mile they stiffen out with bulg- 
ing eves, rigid legs, and a straight, 
stiff tail and await vour coming, 
with an occasional glance back, as 
much as to say, hurry! The birds 
are flushed and at the crack of the 
gun both dogs drop to the ground 


his family, and to prac- 
tice. He feels better, his family 
feels better, and he is better able 
to dive into and do more and bet- 
ter work. IT envy Dr. Randall and 
his black foxes, a story of his fox 
ranching and a cut of himself and 
fox you print in the March issue. 
My hobby is raising bird dogs for 
nerves, pleasure and profit. 


Happy ts the man who acquires a relish for an occa- 


stonal spell of solitude. 
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By Ross P. Williams, 


It has been well said that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” so the writer with this 
mind decided to take his second 
vacation in eight years of dental 
practice. Last July was the date, 


Yours truly—Myself 


and it was with no little pleasure 
and joy that I posted on my office 
door, “ON VACATION—Will 
Return August First.” We spent 
two of the happiest and healthiest 
weeks “down on the farm” and 
came back “full of pep” instead 
of worn out as most folks are. In 
order that our vacation would be 
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The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Dentist 
on his Vacation 


D.D.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


equally beneficial to my wife and 
myself we decided not to take our 
year old daughter with us, but to 
leave her in the good care of one 
of her grandmothers. 

Promptly we started on the first 
lap of a three hours’ journey by 
train to a small town where we 
were met by the farmer and 
quickly conveyed over good, me- 
dium, and poor roads to the place 
where we were to enjoy farm con- 
veniences for two short weeks. As 
my father was a dentist, [ sup- 
pose I inherited more than a nat- 
ural tendency to think of dentistry 
when traveling over these brick, 
slag, and dirt roads with my un- 
covered head hitting the automo- 
bile top, my fountain pen popping 
out of my pocket, though I had 
promised myself to forget it for 
a few days at least. These roads 
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over which I was traveling had 
been pasture fields in the past. 
With the coming of the “horseless 
carriage” different road fillings 
were experimented with to meet 
the requirements of the wear and 
tear of this or that mode of trans- 
portation, with varying results. Of 
the three varieties of road restora- 
tions I have made reference to, the 
brick highway was superior. I 
Resolved then and there in the 
rear seat of that tonneau that from 
henceforth patients entrusting their 
mouths and health to my care 
would benefit from my ride that 
day, because when it came to res- 
lorations where fillings were  in- 
dicated they would be the best that 
dental science had knowledge of. 

Previous to departing, I ad- 
dressed twelve envelopes and left 
them with baby’s grandparents 
with instructions that one letter be 
mailed every evening. As a result, 
the postman arrived about noon 
each day and brought us current 
news of our first-born. We looked 
forward eagerly to the arrival of 
these letters. ’Tis a lesson to me 
as a dentist, and I pass it on for 
what it is worth—system and 
punctuality in mailing and deliv- 
ery. As dentists we should plan 
our work and then work our plans 
so that our patients by observation 
will acquire these attributes. Punc- 
tuality in the keeping of appoint- 
ments will lighten our hours of 
work and add to our joys tremen- 
dously. 

Primarily I went to the farm 
for a change in scenery and envir- 
onment with no other purpose than 


to rest, so this contribution takes 
on the aspect akin to that of the 
idle thoughts of an idle dentist. I 
sometimes think that the ridicule 
we pass out concerning “the coun- 
try rube” would be better dis- 
pensed with and their simple 
homely wisdom substituted. For- 
cibly, I was impressed with the 
neighborly spirit manifested 
among the men and women of this 
rural section. When the shortage 


Farmyard Scenery 


of labor and help was acute one 
farmer would help another. The 
bonds of good feeling were a means 
of tiding farmers over until other 
arrangements could be made. Can 
we not then as dentists profit from 
these generous and hospitable sons 
of the soil and cultivate individu- 
ally in our hearts and lives a simi- 
lar professional love between our- 
selves and our neighbor and 
brother practitioner ? 

Being city-bred and city-reared. 
I was touched with their rural 
pride and community loyalty. 
While there, for example, I at- 
tended their ball games two 
and a half miles distant, which 
were played every Saturday after- 
noon, weather permitting. The 
farmers for miles around the ad- 
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jacent country planned their work 
to attend in person and also sup- 
port by contribution their uni- 
formed community team with un- 
wavering lovalty. Professionally, 
are WE one hundred per cent loyal 
to our dental societies and local 
study clubs? 

T had hoped to preserve for pos- 
terity a large selection of pictures 
of our trip, but it was not so to be. 
Three cameras were taken along 
but films due to being light-struck 
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“Did I catch any fish?” vou ask, 
V’ll say I did. See the proof in 
the picture. The fish can be dis- 
cerned by a careful and close 
scrutiny of the central portion of 
the picture. The fish is on the 
end of the string. Which end? 
This is not a riddle but an alibi as 
vou can very plainly see. But, we 
don’t care for fish anyway. 

There were four other congenial 
people in our company. We en- 
joyed four delightful automobile 


There he is—count him 


became fogged and there vou are. 
Some few we were fortunate in 
saving, and they are herewith 
printed. After one glance you may 
believe what you will, only my 
wife begs to be excused from all 
responsibility. But you can see 
T do not always “look down in the 
mouth,” 


trips to points of interest. ‘lo one 
so accustomed to the narrow con- 
fines of a city office it was restful 
as well as beneficial to the eyes and 
body to gaze over God’s own beauti- 
ful domain and also it was stimu- 
lating to partake generously of the 
air perfumed with the fragrance 
of the mountain flower as we 
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MY VACATION IN OREGON 


Group Picture—Wife in Center 


speeded along down hill, around 
sharp curves through winding 
vistas of overhanging’ trees. 

To get away from the dirt and 
sordidness, to breathe the fresh air, 
and think new thoughts; to get the 
real spirit of living as revealed so 
clearly in the lives of those who 


live closest to Mother Earth has 
given me a new and firmer grip 
of the realities of life and brought 
me back determined to profit by 
my experience and contribute morc 
to the comfort of men and women, 
for it seems to me that this, and 
this only, justifies one’s existence. 


My Vacation in Oregon 
By Dr. W. M. Van Scoyoc, Medford, Oregon 


On the first day of August, the 
time | had set for the beginning 
of my two weeks’ vacation, we 
loaded up the Oakland early in the 
morning and started for the moun- 
tains. It was such a summer 
morning as is found only in 
Southern Oregon—one indescrib- 
able and only to be understood by 
experience. 

Much of our way was along 
Rogue River, one of our most 
beautiful and picturesque streams. 
It winds between mountains that 


are covered with pines, firs and 


cedars. In some places it is so 
far below the road, that when 


climbing the mountains it has the 


uppearance of a silvery thread 
flowing along between canyon 


walls of great height. Mill Creek 
Falls is visible from the road; here 
the water makes a sheer drop of 
over a hundred feet. 

A little after noon we arrived at 
our camping place. The river 
here is not very wide, but flows 
swiftly after making a plunge over 
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some immense rocks, the water 
being churned into foam and 
spray. There is a nice gravel 
where the shade from the trees 
makes it a pleasant place for the 
afternoon. 

All around the camp are giant 
pines and firs which seem almost 
to be supporting the skies. One 
feels that surely this is the forest 
primeval. 

Here we are in the country of 
wild game. There are lots of 
deer, some bears and cougars. We 


have traveled from every part of 
the world to see. Once seen it is 
never to be forgotten. 
Imagination cannot picture the 
wonder and awe that thrill one as 
he gazes from the rim down a 
thousand or more feet into the blu- 
est of blue waters. The circum- 
ference of the lake is about thirty- 
five miles and a road has been 
built so that a drive around it is 
one of the pleasures of the trip 
that may be enjoyed. It is the 
deepest body of fresh water in 


Crater Lake, 82 miles 


have seen several deer when at 
camp and also tracks of a bear. 
Fishing is found in abundance for 
those who are keen about this kind 
of sport. 

Among these delightful sur- 
roundings we spent a wonderful 
two weeks, walking, reading or 
just resting as fancy dictated. 
During this time we spent a day at 
Crater Lake, the scenic wonder of 
Oregon that thousands of people 


from Medford, Oregon 


North America, being from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in depth. It is lo- 
cated at the summit of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, half filling the 
shell of an extinct volcano. 

The lake has no known inlets or 
outlets though the water is fresh 
and cool and stocked with a plen- 
tiful supply of fish. It is oval in 
shape, four miles wide and six 
miles long. At the water’s edge 
the elevation is about 6,000 feet 
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A STAMPING GROUND FOR VACATIONISTS 


above sea level. During the sea- 
son, July 1 to September 30, the 
hotel at the rim entertains all visi- 
tors in comfort. 

At the end of the time we had 
given to our vacation, we very re- 
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luctantly left the glorious moun- 
tain air and came back to the 
valley refreshed and ready for an- 
other year’s work. The leisure 
time between Augusts is spent in 
planning next year’s vacation trip. 


A Stamping Ground for Vacationists 


By Dr. R. F. Sitter, Petoskey, Mich. 


Northern Michigan has really 
become the vacation home of many 
thousands of tourists, especially 
from the Central States. With the 
ever-increasing mileage of good 
roads, this country has become a 


Ready to start for the big ones 


paradise for the motorist camping 
by the wayside as you go—on the 
shore of a placid lake or the bank 
of a rippling trout stream—that 


is, indeed, getting next to nature 
as you can do in no other way. 
More dentists are vacationing: this 
way than ever before, as_ evi- 
denced by the number of jovial 
callers we have in the summer. 
Maybe they know if they stay in 
the same place very long they are 
sure to be called back to the office. 
We dentists of this resort coun- 
try have our busy season during 
the summer. Yet we most always 
manage to get a week’s trout fish- 
ing in the spring, and another two 
weeks in October when the bass 
are jumping at one. October is 
nearly paradise in this beautiful 
country—those bright, balmy days, 
scented with pine and balsam, and 
the snappy, moonlight nights that 
bring repose and contentment. 


All during the summer we are 
busy, yet we just have to sneak 
out to one of the nearby lakes now 
and then, and get out the tackle 
and land a few of the big ones our- 
selves. Then there are the numer- 
ous trout streams with their spark- 
ling beauties. Somehow when 
casting for a prize-taker or un- 
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snarling a bushel of brush, one for- finds himself at peace. What a 
gets all about abscesses, root- wonderfully simple and efficacious 
canals, dentures that don’t dent, prescription Nature provides for 
inlays, infections, etc., etc., and fatigued brain and a tired soul. 


An 8% pound beauty 


We seldom think of the main thing in life—good 
health—until a vain repentance reminds us of it at the 
wrong end. 

Every human soul has the germ of some flowers with- 
in; and they would open if they could only find sunshine 
and free air to expand in. Not having enough sunshine 
is what ails the world, a fact even the wise sometimes 
forget. 
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THE DESCHUTES RIVER 


. The Deschutes River in Oregon 
z By Dr. Henry C. Dake, Portland, Oregon 


The Deschutes is a river some The average annual rainfall in 
two hundred miles in length, this region is only about eight 
emptying into the Columbia River inches, most of which is snow in 
near The Dalles, in Wasco County. the winter months, hence there are 

The river flows through an arid about four summer months, dur- 


Sherars Falls, Deschutes River 


und treeless country, — through 
which it has cut a very deep and 
picturesque canyon. The banks 
- of the river are for the most part 
free of brush and trees, making it 
easy for the tisherman to handle 


his tackle. The beautiful colors 
and impressive scenery are alone 
well worth seeing, aside fyom the 
fact that this river is well stocked 
with the farmous “Dolly Varden” 
and *Redside” trout. Most. fisher- 
men can extract the legal limit 
from its waters in a day’s fishing. 

The river is easily accessible by’ 


auto about 7 hours from Portland, 


or by vail. 

Our party usually makes about 
three visits to the ‘“tishing lodge” 
during the summer. A String of Rainbow Trout 
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ing which there exist ideal 
weather conditions for fishing. 

We usually take “Jerry” (the 
dog) with us, as the country is 
full of jack rabbits and coyotes, 
and here is where the dog does 
his part. 

In passing, I might say that any 
of “the boys” who want some ex- 
citing trout fishing are welcome to 
join our party (I have nothing to 
sell), and can do so by getting in 
touch with the writer. 

Our party consists of five den- 
tists, all of Portland, Oregon. 


“Jerry,” our faithful companion, 
on guard 


Typical view of Deschutes River 


A sound mind in a sound body is a short but full de- 
scription of a happy state in this world, 
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Mother Nature and Her Children 


By Dr. L. S. Spencer, Watertown, S. D. 


Mother Nature has many won- 
derful gifts for us if we only knew 
how to hunt them, and enjoy and 
appreciate them to their fullest 
value. One that I have in mind is 
prairie chickens, the hunting of 
which is wonderful as well as 
healthful sport, and at the same 
time gives you something to take 
home to your “Baby Bunting.” 


from the day that the chicken 
season closes in South Dakota, the 
hunters live in anticipation of the 
-season coming. For-months ahead, 
we plan what we are going to do 
during the eventful first week, and 
make all preparations. My party 
starts from Sioux Falls with three 
healthy dentist warriors a 
Franklin automobile owned by 
Dad Fields, the veteran dentist of 
South Dakota. 


A Franklin car with piston 
ring, has two rear wheels and 
one front spring; has no fend- 
ers, seat nor plank, burns lots 
of juice and is hard to crank; 
motor misses, hits on two, 
carbureter busted half way 
through; got lots of speed, 
runs like the deuce, burns 
either gas or tobacco juice; 
tires all off, but runs on the 
rim, a darn good Franklin 
for the shape it’s in! 

To Dad the veteran, this is the 
most wonderful car in the world, 
and as he sits at the wheel with a 
trailer and camping outfit tied be- 
hind he reminds one of a two-year- 
old colt with all its pep and vi- 
tality. Everything moves along 


very nicely for the first ten miles 
and then trouble begins. 


He loses 


The Author and his Wife, with a string of prairie chickens, and the 
most wonderful car in the world 
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a tire and then a crank-shaft or 
two, then a gasoline stove, then a 
gun and so on until he has cov- 
ered about half of the one hundred 
and twenty miles to Watertown, 


The Author and “Mike” making a 
stand on chickens 


when he phones me for help. I 
drive down and pick up what is 
left of their car, the camping out- 
tit and its occupants. Ferd Brown 
is all exhausted and asleep beside 
the car. Dad is asleep in the car, 
and Fred Armstrong, the young- 
ster, is just returning with some 
lost. articles and has the golden 
smile on his face when he sees me 
coming to their rescue. We get 
their belongings together and take 
them into Watertown, have a good 
meal, and off we are for the Hills 
of Summit, which is a thirty-mile 
drive. 

The boys are now rested and 
have regained their former pep, 
and at midnight we have the tents 
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all set up as it starts to rain. We 
turn in and within five minutes 
are all asleep. We sleep soundly 
until “Big Ben” calls in the wee 
small hours of the morning. No 
one gets up but “Hip Shooter 
Armstrong” and myself. We go 
out in the rain and up over the 
hill with the two dogs. And after 
we left the camp about two blocks 
the brown pointer Jack came to a 
wonderful point and the chickens 
got up wild, but I told Hip Shooter 
I was sure there were more chick- 
ens there and we followed up the 
dog and five more got up, of which 
we dropped three. We hunted a 
few more small fields in the rain. 
and then returned for breakfast an 
hour later; we had ten chickens 
which was the limit for the day. 
The boys at camp were getting up 
by this time, and were sorry they 


We fixed Dr. Brown up to show his 
friends that he is sure some hunter 
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Mallards 


had not braved the rain and gone 
with us. 

We had a fine chicken break- 
fast. It was still raining a little, 
but everyone was so enthusiastic 
that the rain did not matter. So 
we got two rigs and Leslie Gooch 
und his father—two of my ‘good 
friends from a farm home near by 
—to go with us, this making a 
party of seven, as my old hunting 
partner, Rink Ulrick, had joined 
us at Watertown. Armstrong and 
myself told the other bovs how to 
shoot, whether the dogs had chick- 
ens or not, and watched them down 
when they raised wild. We of 
course were the heroes, as we had 
our limit early in the morning and 
could not shoot any more that day. 
But. to see the dogs work and see 
the fun the other boys were having 
was as much sport as though we 
were shooting ourselves. the 
middle of the afternoon the boys 
all had their limits and we pulled 
in for dinner. 

We spent several days in this 
manner, shot all the chickens we 
wanted, which was generally all 
the law allows. What wonderful 
sport it is to answer the call of 
the wild and get close to nature! 
How it thrills one to watch the 
wonderful work of the dogs as 


they run through the fields, noses 
down, and then finally stop and 
stand as rigidly as if they were 
marble, with noses indicating the 
direction in which the game is to 
be found! We hurry to them and 
as we get closer the dogs creep up, 
if some distance from the chick- 
ens, and we follow ready to shoot 
when the game gets up. There 
they are! We shoot and drop 
some. The good dogs help find 
the game that dropped and then 
come back to master (with tail 
wagging vigorously) for an en- 
couraging “pat? and “good dog,” 
and off again with a bound, if 
permitted. 

Then comes the wonderful fun 
of cooking them at camp, and oh, 
such appetites—how good thev do 


Bluebills 


taste! What a health-builder it 
is to get out and limber up those 
old tired bones after standing at 
the chair for days at a time. How 
vears vou shake off your 
shoulders, what vitality vou have 
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and how much better you feel W 
> when you start work again after de 
: a week end, or any spare time de 
visit to the home of Mother . 

Nature. And let me add right 

here that the dentists of South P 

Dakota do get out and hunt, fish. b 
: study the birds and get all they 
< can out of nature. As a rule h 
. there is no other class of people : 
i who take advantage of this outing 
and sport like the dentists of 
South Dakota. When our chicken ‘ 
; season opens in this State, out of } 


my city of seventeen dentists there riend Wife posing with “Mike” 


is not one but what is hunting 


the opening of the season, and not 
a dental office but what is closed 
or left in charge of the office 
And let me tell vou we 
are all looking forward to Septem- 
ber when we can get out and have 


assistant. 


before and after, for she gained in 
weight during hunting season and 
kept it, for we spend all of our 
leisure time out of doors. 

The duck, chicken and goose 
seasons open about the same time, 


our sport with the feathered but we do not Inmt ducks while 
birds! the chicken season lasts. Duck 
: Last vear my wife hunted with hunting is equally as fascinating 
: me, and enjovs all outdoor sports. but quite different. We have a 
Z She often says that she should duck den at Clark Lake, about 

have had some pictures taken thirty miles from Watertown. 


The Author and his old hunting pardner “Rink,” after bagging some geese 
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MOTHER NATURE 


What sport it is to get out before 
daylight in a boat and set the 
decoys, with a lake full of ducks 
talking to themselves, study the 
wind and dope out at just what 
point the flight is going to be the 
best! As a general thing, the 
man with the best bird sense will 
have the largest bag of ducks. To 
me there is no picture prettier 
than a bunch of canvas backs or 
blue bills decoying into a bunch 
of decoys. The deep water ducks 
will often light with the decoys, 
dive and feed around in the water 
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as they settle in the middle of the 
lake and do not decoy in as they 
did a few years ago; but by study- 
ing their habits you can yet out- 
wit them and get a few. 

Later on in the fall, with a 
great deal of hard work, we can 
bag a few geese and it is well 
worth the effort. When you locate 
the feeding place and they decoy 
in they look like a flock of moun- 
tains, and unless a man is an ex- 
perienced goose hunter he will 
shoot at them many gun shots 
away as they are much farther off 


All ready for the home trip 


with them. Often we let them 
play around a while, then stand 
up in the blind and see how sur- 
prised they are and how fast. they 
try to get away. These lakes are 
full of ducks. What a beautiful 
sight it is to see them sitting up, 
riding the waves so easily and 
gracefully; to a novice it looks 
like easy game. But let me tell 
you that each vear the ducks are 
getting more able to take care of 
themselves and are harder to get, 


than they really look. But it is 
worth many days’ hunting just to 
get, into a bunch of geese and hear 
them strike the ground. 

Dear Reader, if you have never 
done any hunting, close the office 
next fall, pack your old trusty gun 
and spend a month with our feath- 
ered friends, and I will guarantee 
you will be benefited physically 
and financially by taking a good 
hunting trip, and you will have 
memories you will never forget. 


There are, perchance, some few 
who may question this idea of a 
vacation, but we surely enjoved all 
the pleasures that man is heir to 
upon our trip of three weeks from 
Eugene, Oregon, by motor, to 
Vancouver, B. C., to attend there 
the Tri-State Convention of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and_ British 
Columbia. I cannot recall a more 
enjovable vacation—even experi- 
enced that same old feeling of va- 
cationists the world over, “‘So glad 
to get home.” 
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Vacations Pay Dividends 
By Dr. W. B. Lee, Eugene, Oregon 


times some of the legendary 
Pioneer spirit. 

We cooked our breakfast usually 
over an open fire—pancakes, crisp 
bacon and eggs, with boiled cottee 
—try them after a good night's 
sleep in the open, in a woodsy place 
on an early summer morning. 
With two meals a day at some good 
hotel along our route we had the 
pleasures of camp combined with 
the conveniences of the city. No 
monotony with the ever-changing 
landscape. The waters of Puget 


The boy in English Bay, Vancouver, B. C. 


Our car is equipped with the 
hinged seat bed arrangement, and 
the two children sleep just as com- 
fortable and safe as in a Pullman 
berth. The wife and I have Army 
cots and plenty of blankets. To 
make our night-camp we drove a 
mile or two off the main highway 
to be alone and away from the 
traftic noise, which called forth at 


Sound were a revelation, inspira- 
tion and jov to us inland “lubbers.” 

Upon our arrival at Vancouver 
we obtained rooms and board in a 
private family just a few blocks 
from King Edward High School, 
where the meeting was held. While 
I was busy in the Post Graduate 
Rooms, Vancouver bovs and girls 
and their mothers entertained 
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my family. Their hospitality is 
typically English and nothing was 


Suspension Bridge 
Capilano Canyon 


too good for their entertainment. 
Beach parties, teas, dinner dances 
and beautiful drives in and about 
the picturesque city. 

Returning, we shipped from 
Vancouver to Nanaimo—drove the 
cighty miles to Victoria; shipped 
to Seattle, where we visited 
brother, aunts, cousins and friends. 
The docks and the incoming and 


outgoing boats were an unending 
delight to the boy. 

I enjoy the Dental Meetings so 
much and come away with such a 
store of practical knowledge and 
ideas to put into practice that I 
plan vacations to pay dividends. 
In fact we all had such a good 
time, we now so thoroughly be- 
lieve in a combination business 
and pleasure vacation that we are 


Capilano River 
The “Lions” 
planning a similar trip to Los 
Angeles, in July, to attend the 
National Dental Association meet- 


In your recreation let the riches of knowledge be 


carried on the stream of delight. 
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To a Lake in the Clouds We Go! 


By Dr. Roy V. Hogue, Glendale, California 


I am enclosing a few pictures 
taken during a vacation on Big 
Bear Lake, where I have built 
: a cabin from my meagre dental 
income. Many weeks each year 
our party (the Big Six) climb the 
mountains, with our luggage, to 
the land and lake where pine cones 
and trout take the place of tooth- 
ache, and shoppers are no more. 

The pictures show scenes in the 
San Bernardino mountains, the 
lake elevation being 7,000 feet, 
and we are obliged to go over a 
summit of 8,500 feet to get there. 

The lake is ten miles long, two 
and a half miles wide, and has 
thirty-six miles of shore line, a 
depth of ninety feet in places and 
furnishes excellent trout fishing. 
; I regret to have to report to my 
. fellow dentists that this region is 
no good for golf grounds. 


All ready for the trip to the lake 
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Dr. George B. Snow, 
231 Kennebec A venue, 
Long Beach, California. 


Dear Dr. Snow: 


We, the members of the National Society of Denture Prosthe- 
lists, invite you to be our guest of honor at our fourth annual 
meeting, Los Angeles, July 3rd to 15th, inclusive, 1922. 


Our Society is composed of dentists especially interested in 
developing scientific procedure in full denture making. Some of 
its members were students under you in college. All have been 
students of your published researches. Hach has drawn from you 
ideals of service for the elevation of his profession, of devotion to 
scientific procedure and much practicable information. The spirit 
of our Society is merely the extension of your own spirit, now 
spread to others and growing strong. 


We want you to know these things while it is still possible for 
the knowledge to give you pleasure. 


You have served others unselfishly through a long life. You 
have made no effort to serve yourself unduly well. Your reward 
can not come in the form of wealth or of recognition by the 
thousands of patients who have been better served because of 
what you have done. But it can not fail to be something of a 
reward to know that your professional confreres recognize that 
your service has been unselfish, scientific and of great practical 
value and to see that they are working diligently in a field in 
which you were one of the pioneers. 


We want you for the pleasure of your presence and because of 
the very high esteem in which each of us holds you. 


“The torch you threw to us we caught, 
Our willing hands shall hold it high, 
And Science’s light shall never die— 
We’ve learned the lesson that you tauglit.” 


C. J. | Sranssery, President. 
E. B. Owen, Secretary. 
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George Burwell Snow, D.D.S. 


Dr. Snow was born at Sandusky, Ohio, August 28, 1835. The next 
year the family moved to Buffalo, N. Y., where the father, a physician, 
took up the practice of dentistry. 

George’s schooling and later training as a machinist afforded splen- 
did opportunity for the development of his inventive faculty, which 
early asserted itself in the invention of a mechanical bell ringer and 
engine truck, the principles of which are still in use. 

In 1857 he began the study of dentistry in his father’s office, and 
in 1859 was graduated from the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery. He opened an office in Addison, N. Y., but after going to 
Chicago, where he had instruction in porcelain block work, and to 
Albion, Mich., where he had his first instruction in vulcanite, he re- 
turned to Buffalo in January, 1863, and entered practice with his 
father. During the winter of 1865 he attended medical lectures at 
the University of Buffalo. 

In 1865, in association with Dr. T. G. Lewis, he invented and 
manufactured the Snow & Lewis Automatic Dental Mallet, and later 
with others, organized the Buffalo Dental Mfg. Co., of which for sev- 
eral years Dr. Snow was the factory manager and president. In 1873, 
withdrawing from the active management he re-entered dental practice, 
but nine years later gave up practice and devoted himself to the affairs 
of the company until 1901, when he withdrew entirely from this com- 
pany and formed the Snow Dental Company, whose policies he now 
directs by correspondence. 

In 1892 Dr. Snow aided Dr. W. C. Barrett and others in form- 
ing the Dental Department of the University of Buffalo. His first 
position in the session of 1892-3, was Librarian and Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Dentistry. 

Sessions 1893-4 to 1895-6, inclusive, Clinical Professor of Mechani- 
cal Dentistry. 

Sessions 1896-7 to 1903-4, inclusive, Professor of Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Sessions 1904-5 to 1912-13, inclusive, Dean and Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry. 

Since 1913-14, Emeritus Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Throughout his connection with the college as professor and dean 
Dr. Snow worked unceasingly for its advancement, giving without stint 
of both his time and resources, often to the neglect of his personal 
affairs and of the growing Snow Dental Company. 

To further the study of Prosthetics, Dr. Snow gave a series of 
prizes for excellence in this branch. These prizes are still being 
awarded from a fund Dr. Snow established when he retired. 
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Dr. Snow was also one of the organizers of the Buffalo Dental 
Society in 1864, and of the Western New York Dental Association. 
These societies later became the Seventh and Eighth District Societies. 

Since his retirement from the college in 1912, Dr. Snow has devoted 
himself to research studies in the properties of rubber and vulcanite. 

Dr. Snow has made many inventions; the Face-bow and New Cen- 
tury Articulator are probably his best known and most profitable ones. 
His Compensating Vulcanizer, placed upon the market in 1918 is, in 
the opinion of prominent prosthetics, destined to become the standard 
in practice and a fitting monument to his inventive genius. 

Dr. Snow’s patents are: Snow & Lewis Automatic Plugger, an im- 
provement on the Whitney Vulcanizer, Index Gas Regulator, Challenge 
Gas Regulator, Kerosene Regulator, Valve for Timing Attachment, 
New Model Buckeye Vulcanizer, Richmond Vulcanizer, Compensating 
Vulcanizer, Snow & Gritman Articulator, Snow Face Bow, New Cen- 
tury Articulator, Acme Articulator, Saliva Ejector, Trial Plate Clamps, 
Condyle Indicator, Platform for Articulator, Improved Safety Disc 
and Snow Spring Mallet. 

Dr. Snow’s third marriage was contracted in 1908, and any one 
knowing Mrs. Snow will agree that she is an ideal wife and home 
maker. Soon after going to California the Doctor built a very sub- 
stantial residence, with all modern conveniences, at the corner of 
Broadway and Kennebec Ave., Long Beach. At 84 years of age he is 
living a happy and useful life. 
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By George Wood Clapp, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


d Dentist 


The first fine days of early spring 


Come tapping at my door, 
And a welcome invitation bring 
Oft listened to before. 


“Come out of doors and play,” they call, 
“You've worked hard, ’tis your due; 


Get your eye upon the ball 
And learn to follow through.” 


Then they add, in tempting me, 


“The grass will soon be strong. 
You'll start with winter rules, you see, 


The ‘rough’ is not yet long, 
And if you only practice more, 
Before the season’s through 
Perhaps you'll get a decent score 
And win a cup or two.” 


You see, I planned away last fall 
An old-time scheme or two 

To get my eye upon the ball 
And learn to follow through. 


And often when the dinner’s o’er, 


I push the table back 
And make upon the dining floor 
The putting green I lack. 


So, when the last of winter’s seen, 


I hole them near or far; 
’f I putt like that upon the green 
I'll play one round in par. 


I put some small white papers down, 


For holes I dare not cut; 
I scatter golf balls all around 
And putt and putt and putt. 


We have a foursome on our floor, 


Good fellows one and all, 
One has an office just next door, 
Two others down the hall; 
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GOLF AND DENTISTRY 


And twice a week, the day half done 
We four can all be seen 

Driving off from number one 
And starting for the green. 


Before we had these friendly games, 
We lived in hourly fear 

Of those inquiring shopping dames 
Who called our fees to hear. 

But now each knows the other’s square, et 
He quotes his proper fees; 

The shopper can’t get anywhere 
And we all live at ease. 


Wherever o’er the land I go, 
I find this thing is true, 
The fellows whom I learn to know 
Are finer than I knew. 
With them I breathe a larger air, 
I get a broader view; 
Their thoughts, their aims, their dreams I share, 
Suspicion dies, and discord too. 


A “onesome” has to stand aside 
To let a pair go through; 
’Tis true in golf, ’tis true in life, 
’Tis true in practice, too. 
A dental “onesome” is as bad 
As a “onesome” on the links; 
It narrows thought and p’r’aps may add 
Color to all one thinks. 


L’envoi 


So, learn to live in pairs and fours, 
You'll find it better far; 

With friends and health gained out-of-doors 
Get practice down to par. 
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Jim Barnes’ 
List of Ten 
Common Faults 
of Golfers 


Copyright by 
Leslie-Judge Co. 
New York. 
Printed by 
permission. 


1.—Lack of balance at top of swing, with the weight badly distributed. 2—Lifting 
the head and right shoulder at the moment of impact, a fault due to lack of concen- 
tration. 3.—Changing one’s thoughts during the progress of the swing. 4.—Lifting 
the club with the right hand in place of swinging back with the left control. 5.— 
Attempting to lift the ball with the hands, in place of permitting the club-head to 
go on through. os 
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6.—Gripping too lightly—trying too hard in place of using only a normal effort. 
7.—Standing too long over the ball until one gets rigid and strained. 8.—Pulling 
across the ball (for which there are several reasons). 9.—Lifting the club with the 
right hand in place of swinging back with the left in control. 10.—A too rapid back 
swing that destroys all steadiness and rhythm. 
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A Cowboy Golfer 


We was propped against the dobe of that joint 
o’ Poker Bill’s 

When a tenderfoot was spotted, actin’ queer 
like in the hills; 

He'd a ball of gutta percher and was puttin’ 
in his licks, 

Jest a-knockin’ it to glory with a bunch of 
crooked sticks. 


Well, we went up there quite cur’us, and we 
watched him paste the ball 

Till a-itchin’ fer to try it seemed to git a-holt 
of all; 

And at last Packsaddle Stevens asked to give 
the thing a swat, 

And we gathered round to see him show the 
stranger what was what. 


Well, the golfer stuck the spheeroid on a little 
pile o’ dirt 

And Packsaddle swiped and swatted, but he 
didn’t do no hurt; 

He barked his shins terrific and he broke his 
little stick. 

And when he heard a snicker his guns come 
out, too quick. 


We dropped behind some cactus, with some 
holes clipped in our clothes, 

While the golfer fer the skyline wagged his 
checker boarded hose; 

And when we took home Stevens and three 
others that was hurt, 

That golf ball still was settin’ on its little 
pile of dirt. 


So we ain’t no new St. Andrews, and we 
hope no golfer thinks 

He can cut loose here in Cactus with a set 
of oatmeal links; 

We go in fer games that’s quiet, and stir up 
no blood and fuss, 

And down in Cactus Centre poker’s good 
enough fer us. 
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No Literature can have a long continuance if not diversified with humor—ADDISON 


(Teacher )—Give me a sentence from 
a dead language. 

(Pupil)—What are you going to 
have? 


(Darke)—What became of Grabber, 
the banker? 

(Greene)—He’s retired. 

(Darke)—Feeble health, eh? 

(Greene)—Don’t think so; one of the 
guards told me that he cracks as much 
rock as any of them. 


Thirsty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 

All the rest have thirsty ones— 
With the exception of February, 
Which, usually, has twenty-eight, 
Thus making it difficult 

For the bootleggers 

To earn as much as usual. 


“What’s your definition of a darned 
fool?” 

“A man who is afraid to light three 
cigarettes from the same match, but who 
thinks nothing of racing a train to a 
crossing.” 


(Mother )—Children, here’s a quarter. 
Go down to the saloon and get your ice 
cream cone and soda water. And on 
your way back, stop in the drug store 
and bring your father home. 


“My dog is bigger at night than he 
is in the morning.” 

“How’s that?” 

“We let him out at night and take 
him in in the morning.” 


(Young Wife)—The postoffices are 
very careless sometimes, don’t you 
think? 

(Friend)—Why do you think so? 

(Young Wife)—Fred sent me a note 
yesterday from Philadelphia where he is 
staying on business, and the silly post- 
office people put an Atlantic City mark 
on the envelope. 


A tremendous furor is reported from 
England over the ductless glands which 
regulate personality. It is a toss up for 
the ambitious young scientist nowadays 
whether to go in for ductless or wire- 
less. 


A man in Detroit has patented a speed- 
ometer for rapid drivers. At forty miles 
an hour, a green light flashes. At forty- 
five miles an hour a red light flashes. 
At fifty miles an hour a red light flashes 
and a gong rings. At fifty-five miles an 
hour a red light flashes, a gong rings 
and a phonograph plays Nearer My God 
to Thee! 


“How do you spell Cincinnati?” asked 
one man of another. 

“Search me,” replied the other. “I 
ain’t up on spelling. I’m a sign painter 
by trade.” 


Willie—Pop, what is a “coincidence”? 

Father—A “coincidence,” my son, is 
when your mother and [ both think at 
the same time of the letter I forgot to 
mail! 


Now that it has been decided there 
will be pianos in heaven, we would like 
to ask how those bandit piano movers 
are ever going to get in there. 


Three aged Scots were in the habit 
of meeting on Saturday’ evening at the 
home of first one and then another of 
the group for social purposes, said Irvin 
Cobb. Their social demands were sim- 
ple, just as their tastes were similar. 
All they craved was an opportunity to 
sit by a fire with their pipes lit and 
their whisky glasses handy, in silence. 

One evening there had been an espe- 
cially enjoyable session. Two quarts of 
liquor had been consumed and _ hardly 
a word had been spoken. At the ap- 
proach of midnight two guests stood up 
to go. One of them, with difficulty 
focusing his vision upon his host, who 
sat in the inglenook, remarked to the 
third member of the party in an under- 
tone: 

“What an awfu’ look Sandy has on 
his face.” 

“Aye,” said his crony. “He’s dead.” 

“How long has he been dead?” in- 
quired the first speaker in shocked tones. 

“The better part of twa hours.” 

“Why did ye nae tell me before?” 

“Hoots, mon,” said his crony, “I’m 
nae the one to brek up a pleasant 


evenin’, 
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Morning in the Marsh 
By Mark G. McElhinney, D.D.S., Ottawa, Canada 


Deep hidden in the marsh while yet the veil 

Of darkness hides the landscape from the eye, 
I sit and wait for dawn for then the ducks 

Rise from their rest and for the open fly. 


Just as the first faint streak of morning breaks 
In misty twilight over field and flood 

As sink to rest the owl and whip-poor-will 
Awakes to life the marshes myriad brood. 


The laboring musquash paddles to his work 

And squeaks “Good morning” to his brother rat, 
Deep loaded with his rushes, swimming past, 

He builds his cottage on the sunken flat. 


The little rail with great ungainly feet 
Runs o’er the lily-pads and stops to stare 
At the intruder as I silent sit; 
He wonders what I can be doing there. 


A thousand bull-frogs chant a matin song, 
A thousand blackbirds voice a loud refrain, 
The hawks and herons and the bitterns too 
Sound raucous notes above the watery plain. 


The waking black duck’s quacking clear and low 
Bids me take interest in his coming fate; 

Anon the whistle of the wood duck calls 

- Her morning greeting to her gay-decked mate. 


A million insects swarm the cool, still air, 
The slugs across the leaves paint shining trails, 
The ugly blacksnake writhes amongst the weeds 
And birds seek hungrily their morning snails. 


The spiders swing their dew bejewelled webs 
Across from rush to rush; the dragon flies 
Chase the mosquitoes while their plainer friend, 

The deer fly, on myself his pincers tries. 
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- The whirring of the wild duck’s hurtling flight 


MORNING IN THE MARSH. 


Across the hills the sweet September morn 
Breaks into crimson glories that enfold 
The world in color like a fairy land 
Of magic marshes in a land of gold. 


The sky is ruddy like a dome of flame, 

Each rush and leaf reflects the brilliant hue, 
The water shimmers in the rosy light 

That repaints gaily e’en the old canoe. 


Now draws the dreamer from the lesser joys 
As pointing lakeward with his outstretched neck 
He catches glimpses of my old decoys. 


If then the subtle call is tuned aright 
He hesitates and makes a hasty choice, 
On turning as he checks his onward flight 
On outstretched wings he makes a moment’s poise. 


The psychic moment—hand and eye are true, 
Good iron and lead have done their best for me, 

Loud-splashing falls the bird, a moment more 
His mate can bear him goodly company. 


So deeply is the savage stamped on man, 
In spite of all the beauty he may see, 
The sum of nature’s glories cannot reach 

The keen, high joy he takes in butchery. 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


5 


Dentists attending the SHRINE CONVENTION in San Francisco, June 
12th-15th, after registering at Shrine headquarters will please register at the James 
W. Edwards Company Dental Depot, 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, as the 
Shrine dentists of San Francisco wish to meet you. 

(Signed) Dr. ArrHur M. FLoop, Chairman, 
Dr. W. A. Atwoopn, Vice-Chairman. 


THE WISCONSIN STATE DENTAL BOARD will conduct licensing exami- 
nations from June 19th to 24th, 1922, for dentists and dental hygienists. For in- 
formation and application blanks addess 

Dr. J. L. Biisu, Secretary, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


THE MAINE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS will hold its annual 
meeting at the State House, Augusta, July 6, 7 and 8, 1922. For further informa- 
tion address 

Henry GitMan, D.M.D., 
192 State St., Portland, Maine. 


The next meeting of the DELAWARE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS 
will be held July 12 and 13, 1922, at Municipal Building, 10th and King Streets, 
Wilmington, Del. For further information apply to 

W. S. P. Comes, D.D.S., 
P. O. Box 221, Middletown, Del. 


THE TROWEL FRATERNITY headquarters during the week of the Na- 
tional Dental Meeting, July 17-21, 1922, will be located at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California. For information concerning the same communicate with 

Dr. L. M. BAUGHMAN, 
603 Pantages Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Before You Go Away 


If you can send me any extracted upper centrals, laterals, or cuspids, 
will you please do so? No matter when they were extracted. Thanks 
in advance. Small approximal cavities do no harm. 


Grorce Woop Ciapp. 
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